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Trident warheads to be cut by half 


Ethical policy 
gesture to world 


.tan fffetdt 

and Richard Norton-Taylor 


T HE Government 
will attempt nest 
month to revive Its 
concept of an ethi¬ 
cal foreign policy 
and give a lead to the world 
by unilaterally cutting up to 
half of Britain’s Trident nu¬ 
clear warheads. 


The initiative comes after 
last month’s furore over India 
and Pakistan’s series of ttt- 
for-tal nuclear tests, when 
Robin Cook, the Foreign Sec¬ 
retary, promised "ambitious 
and practical” plans for arms 
control. 

I A reduction in the number 
I of warheads has long been a 
i Labour aspiration but has 
never been expressed before 
as such a solid commitment 


and was absent from the par¬ 
ty’s election manifesto. 

The Foreign Office has been 
keen to promote its disarma¬ 
ment agenda since the Indian 
and Pakistani tests brought 
angry charges that the Sve 
“official” nuclear powers — 
the OS. Russia, China, Britain 
and France — had squan¬ 
dered post-C-old War opportu¬ 
nities to make progress on 
reducing their arsenals. 

Mr Cook, once a staunch 
unilateral disarmer. has been 
pushing the cuts-as proof that 
I^boar is committed to tak¬ 
ing a leading role in global 
reductions, though ministers 
are also anxious to show they 
are not exposing Britain’s de- 
I fences to unnecessary risk. 


Britain is already the small¬ 
est of the Big Five. 

George Robertson, the De¬ 
fence Secretary, will an- 
I nounce the warhead cuts In 
the long-delayed Strategic De¬ 
fence Review, agreed by the 
MoD and the Foreign Office, 
the Guardian has learned. 

Other elements in the pack-1 
age include changes in the * 
Trident submarine system’s 
alert status — Britain’s ”de- i 
terrence posture” — and what 
Whitehall calls “greater 
transparency, disclosing for 
the first time officially the 
number of warheads or mis¬ 
siles, and even their explosive 
power. 

Each of the three sub¬ 
marines carries no more than 


96 warheads, though a fourth 
Trident will be brought Into 
service in August. 

"If the Government reduces I 
Trident to no more than 48. 
warheads each, it would be a 
genuine and welcome act of 
nuclear disarmament”, 
Stephen Pullinger, executive 
director of the International 
Security Information. Service, 
said yesterday. 

The MoD is also understood 
to have proposed scrapping 
the order for seven new Tri¬ 
dent missiles from tiie United 
States, a move that would 
save about £100 million. 

A decision to disclose de¬ 
tails about Britain’s nuclear 
capability would mark a sig¬ 
nificant shift in policy given 


past ministerial statements 
that maintaining uncertainty 
is itself a key element of 
deterrence. ! 

But lobbyists who wanted 
to see a stronger commitment 
to disarmament will be disap¬ 
pointed that the Government 
has not gone further. At the 
moment there is always at 
least one Trident on 24-hour 
patroL 

Rebecca Johnson, of the 
Acronym Arms Control Insti¬ 
tute, said: “The acid test of 
the Strategic Defence Review 
(SDR) is whether Britain’s 
actions promote a larger 
understanding of interna¬ 
tional security or whether we 
carry on trying to punch 
above our weight and con¬ 


tinue to broadcast the Cold 
War message that nuclear 
weapons are necessary for se¬ 
curity. So far it looks as if the 
SDR will fail this test." 

But Professor Paul Rogers 
of Bradford University's 
school of peace studies, said 
If the Government is open 
about the number of war¬ 
heads it plans to deploy, it 
wiQ be something new. If ft 
decides to mothball one of the 
Trident submarines, it will be 
quite significant”. 

Labour has* already com¬ 
pleted the withdrawal — 
which began under the Tories 
— of the RAP’s free-tan nu¬ 
clear bomb, the WE177, so Tri¬ 
dent is the only nuclear 
weapons system still deployed. | 


Multilateral disarmament 
moves are frozen because the 
Russian parliament has tailed 
to ratify the 1993 Strategic 
Arms Reduction Treaty 
(Start), which would reduce 
US and Russian deployed nu¬ 
clear warheads from about 
6,000 each to no more than 
3,500 each by 2007. 

Britain and France have long 
insisted they would cut their 
arsenals only when there had 
been .significant progress by 
Washington and Moscow. 

Mr Cook would have also 
liked to have signed up to a 
no-flrst-use agreement, but 
this is not possible because of 
Nato and US opposition. 

Leader comment, page O 


Met admits 
shame over 

Lawrence 


Bfnrfd PaUtetar _ 

T HE Metropolitan 
police commis¬ 
sioner, Sir Paul 
Condon, yester¬ 
day made an un¬ 
precedented apol¬ 
ogy to the parents of the 
murdered teenager Stephen 
lAwrence for failing to bring 
his killers to justice. 

Sir Paul’s message of con¬ 
trition was delivered by assis¬ 
tant commissioner Ian John- 
stonattbe public inquiry into 
Stephen’s racist murder in 
1993. Mr Johnston was about 
to give his evidence when he 
. stood jap in the witness box, 
said he would like to make a 
statement, and asked if Nev- 
xHe. Lawrence was in the 
■Tjuffifliig. 

. : '-A. jntante later Mr Law- 
raim Was brought into the in¬ 
quiry chamber and Mr John- j 

stou said: "Mr Lawrence. I| 

; .ro&tEd to say to you that I am 
^raJy vpOTry that we let you 

_-^Onj behalf of myself and 

^fhe/commissioner, who spe- 
. dficaDy asked me to associate 
nhaaeH with these words, and 
fbe wbaite of the Metropolitan 
offer my sincere and 
. deep,apologies to you.” 
~..Outskte/Cbe. inquiry — at 
the Elephant and Castle shop- 
ptftg cenfre in south London 
—Mr Lawrence said in a pre¬ 
pared ^response: "Whilst we 
. .aCcefct the commissioner’s 
; *3Wlogy. we do not forget that 
Stephen’s killers are still 
"free.”He added quietly: 

would like how to have 
fee' commissione r here him - 
feiLto/answer questions and 
te himself to apologise. I 
think,wiesbould have had this 



“ evidence, Mr John¬ 

son was asked about a serv- 
JBgjfetective whose name has 
.been: jaentroned in connec¬ 
tion /whh the family’s un¬ 
proven allegations that police 
coiTOptkm was responsible 


‘Mr Lawrence, 
lam truly sorry 
we let you 
down. On 
behalf of the 
Metropolitan 
police, I offer 
my apologies’ 

Ian Johnston, 
assistant commissioner. 
Metropolitan police 


for P><H«ny protecting the 
five murder suspects. 

He said: *7 am appalled that 
fhfc individual Is still work¬ 
ing for the Metropolitan 
police-” 

Sir Paul's apology, on the 
45th day of the inquiry, spoke 
of the tragedy of losing a son. 
It went on: “It has been a trag¬ 
edy for the Metropolitan 
police who have lost the confi¬ 
dence of a significant se ction j 
of the* community far the way j 


Britain 


we have handled the case. 

“I can understand and ex¬ 
plain some of what went 
wrong. A great deal has 
changed and yet will change. 
We have tried over the last 
four years since the first in¬ 
vestigation to show imagina¬ 
tion and determination to 
prosecute Stephen’s killers. 

“I am very, very sorry and 
very, very sad that we have 
let you down. Looking back 
now I can see we could have 
and Khnnid have done better. 1 
deeply regret that we have 
not put his killers away.” 

Of the five youths charged 
with the murder, two never 
came to trial and three were 
acquitted at a private prose¬ 
cution in 1996. 

Mr Lawrence's statement, 
read out by Suresh Grover, 
the co-ordinator of tbe family 
support group, said: “It has 
taken five years of trauma, 
heartache and suffering for 
our family to reach this stage 
of our struggle. The commis¬ 
sioner now accepts that the 
first investigation was flawed 
and incompetent. 

“What will happen to those 
officers? WIH they be disci¬ 
plined? Will those now 
retired lose their pensions? 
Maybe we need another pub¬ 
lic inquiry into police corrup¬ 
tion for the commissioner to 
then accept that these boys 
were protected in some way.” 

Mr Johnston also made a 
personal apology for origi¬ 
nally supporting the — now 
discredited — conclusions of 
an internal Met review which 
found that the investigation 
had been carried out 
satisfactorily. 

“It has now been shown 
that I was wrong,” he said. “I 
hope tbe reasons will be 
understood and I hope that 
eventually you will forgive 
me for that as well, Mr Law¬ 
rence.” Mr Johnston twice ex¬ 
pressed dismay that a detec¬ 
tive was still in the force. The 
inquiry has been told that De- 

turn to page 3, column 7 



Attired for a day at the races, a gentleman awaits tbe departure ofhis Ascot treinfrom Waterloo yesterday Sport, pages 12 and 13 photograph: pmjlvocoite 


Sack hooligans, Blair tells employers 


PM steps into ‘legal minefield’ in 
bid to curb World Cup violence 


EwenMacAsMH 
and Stuart Hilar 


T ONY BLAIR yesterday 
urged employers to sack 
or impose other severe 
sanctions on staff convicted of 
hooliganism in France. 

The controversial proposal 
was aimed at those in the pub¬ 
lic services, the armed forces 
and the private sector. The 
Prime Minister told the Com¬ 
mons: “We will consider 
whatever measures we can 
take so that this email minor¬ 
ity is eliminated.” 

The Government can direct 
both the Ministry of Defence 
and the public services to pe¬ 
nalise those convicted of riot¬ 
ing. Downing Street said tbe 


Confederation of British In- 
dnstry. representing the pri¬ 
vate sector, shared its views 
on punishing hooligans. 

But a CBI source described 
Mr Blair’s Initiative as a 
“legal minefield”. Employers’ 
organisations, civil servants 
and lawyers cautioned 
against the difficulty of sack¬ 
ing a worker for a conviction 
| overseas, saying an employer 
would be open to legal chal¬ 
lenge. The onus would be an 
the employer to prove that 
the company's reputation was 
h pfng damag ed 

Three more English fans 
were Jailed in Marseille yes¬ 
terday for their involvement 
in the violence that marred 
England’s opening game. 

They were given two- and 


four-month prison sentences, 
while two Germans involved 
In disturbances before their 
team’s match against the 
United States were given 
three-month sentences. More 
than 100 people remain in 
custody in Marseille. 

Questioned by the Tory 
leader, William Hague, Mr 1 
Blair said tbe Government 
encouraged employers to take i 
“strong action” against 
people convicted of football 
hooligan offences abroad. He 
added: “Certainly, anybody, 
in relation to those people 
who may be employed by the 
public service or the armed 
forces, who are convicted of 
football hooliganism — I hope 
very strong action is taken in¬ 
deed in respect of them.” 

The Prime Minister's chief 
press officer confirmed that 
the penalties being urged in¬ 
cluded dismissal. He added 
that an MoD employee was 


among those arrested, adding 
the caution that he had 
pleaded not guilty. 

Adair Turner, director-gen¬ 
eral of the CBI, said: "Em¬ 
ployers will have to look at 
the individual circumstances 
but dearly if they believe 
proven hooliganism could im¬ 
pact on toe reputation of their 
business or is relevant to the 
unsuitability cif individuals to 
deal with customers or work 
wen with feDow employees, 
they may wish to consider a 
range of appropriate actions-” 

The Holme Secretary, Jack 
Straw, discussed action with 
the British ambassador in 
Paris, Michael Jay, yesterday 
and his French counterpart 
the previous day. 

The Home Office said there 
had been 80 positive calls 
identifying alleged trouble¬ 
makers on its hooligan hot¬ 
line since tbe Marseille trou¬ 
ble began. 


The Prime Minister said he 
was open to suggestions for 
tackling hooliganism. Includ¬ 
ing Conservative proposals 
for restricting hooligans from 
travelling abroad and forcing 
them to pay for damage. 

As Mr Blair praised the 
Scottish fans for their good 
behaviour, claims by the 
maverick Conservative Alan 
dark that the England hooli¬ 
gans were tbe victims of prej¬ 
udice were greeted with wide¬ 
spread derision. 

In an interview with Radio 
4‘s Today programme, Mr 
Clark. MP for Kensington and 
Chelsea, likened football 
matches to "medieval jousts” 
and said fans could not be ex¬ 
pected to stand idly by while 
being attacked and abused by 
rival supporters. 
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Sketch 


A Major role for 
Blair? Oh yes 





Simon Hoggart 

I 'VE just realised who Tony 
Blair’s surprise role model 

is: John Major. 

We should have spotted it a 
long time ago. The peevish¬ 
ness when he is challenged. 
The upside-down logic. The 
petulant riaim that broken 
promises don't matter, be¬ 
cause his intentions are so 
good. Mr Major used to say 
that it didn't matter that he 
had broken his campaign 
promises by raising taxes be¬ 
cause the Conservatives were 
the party of low taxation. 

Similarly Mr Blair argues 
that with the NHS it’s the 
thought that counts. Waiting 
lists may be rising by hun¬ 
dreds per day, but the Labour 
Party genuinely yearns to 
bring them down. Beside this 
passionate commitment to im¬ 
prove things, failure is a mere 
detail. 

Close your eyes and you 
could actually be listening to 
Mr Major. An "Oh, yes!” even 
escaped the prime ministerial 
lips yesterday during his 
statement on the EU summit. 

Soon we will notice other 
similarities, as in that sinister 
story about Dr Jekyll and Dr 
JekyD. Mr Blair wBl take to 
wearing horn-r imm ed 
glasses, and a pale, ghostly 
moustache will appear on his 
upper lip. 

Norman Baker (Lib Dem, 
Lewes) referred to the Govern¬ 
ment's decision to privatise 
air traffic control, in spite of 
its election promise. TTie Tory 
proposal to do this had been 
called by Labour, during the 
last campaign, “an own goal 
which shows how out of touch 
the Conservative government 
is”. It would undermine confi¬ 
dence in air safety. 

“Does the Prime Minister 
now agree with himself?" 

The Prime Minister did 
agree with himself, both now 
and then. Why, Labour had 
promised to do anything nec¬ 
essary to right the public Q- 
nances and improve invest¬ 
ment He supposed. 


sarcastically, that Lib Dem op¬ 
position to this plan repre¬ 
sented yet another of their 
sp ending commitments! 

It was a nice Majotlsh 
touch. The trick is. when 
someone points out that you 
have just announced that you 
intend to do the precise oppo¬ 
site of what you have prom¬ 
ised. to sound peeved, as if 
they are deliberately missing 
the point and that in some 
mysterious way It is their 
fault 

Next we moved on to foot¬ 
ball hooligans, and bow it was 
that all the elaborate security 
measures and intelligence 
reports had failed to do any 
good in Marseille. Mr Blair 
brought us a fine Majorism. 
“We can stop known hooli¬ 
gans if they are known,” he 
said twice, in a phrase which 
like the great Majorlsms has 
an almost Zen quality to it 

Later he announced 
gravely: "Let us be quite clear 
where responsibility for this 
violence lies. It lies with those 
individuals themselves who 
do not represent the best of 
Britain, England or English 
soccer." 

“Do not represent the best'” 
In the same way, the Waffen 
SS did not represent the finest 
flowering of German culture, 
and the Ku KluxKlanof Jas¬ 
per County are not in the great 
tradition of American demo¬ 
cratic egalitarianism. It Is 

What w g ram mnrianq rail H- 

totes major— the use of under¬ 
statement to create a banal 
effect 

I have a mental picture of 
Mr Major sitting in a cricket 
ground somewhere, watching 
the rain fall on the covers and 
listening to Prime Minister’s 
Questions on his Walkman, a 
quiet, satisfied smile upon his 
face. 

The other day I suggested 
that we needed a Tory MP to 
describe our hooligans as - 
being in the same mould as the 
bowmen of AgincourL Com¬ 
eth the hour, cometh my old 
friend Alan Clark, who spoke 
glowingly of the world's finest 
hooligans on Radio 4 yester¬ 
day. Of course, he said, they. 
had the right to defend them¬ 
selves. “If someone throws a 
bottle at you, what are you 
meant to do? Hand it back and 
say, Tm sorry, you have lost.. 
your bottle'?” 

Ah. but what Mr Clark may 
not realise is that these are 
empty bottles, and are not 
filled with Ch Margaux '64. 


Joanna Coles to Hew York 
and Luke Hanflng 


Review 


Boys in the band 
with no baggage 


Caroline Sullivan 

Hanson 

Wembley Arena 


it N INFLATABLE frog 
/ \ hurled from above clips 
# Ime on the shoulder. Its 
stomach bears the felt-tipped 
plea. "If D find me, pleez help 
me get 2 the stage”. Faced with 
such naked desperation, what 
can you do but lend a hand? 
But it landed in the middle of 
the screaming, hyperventilat¬ 
ing crowd, who were just then 
sobbing and writhing as 
Taylor Hanson remarked: 
“You guys are awesome!" 
Ladies and gentlemen, Han¬ 
son and their followers. 

But things were not entirely 
rosy at their first UK gig. The 
chart-topping Oklahoma boy 
band (see last year's single, 
MMMBop) had exercised 
some high-handed tactics 
toward their support hand, 
chart-topping Irish girl band 
B*witched (see last week's bit 
C’est La Vie). Just four day's 
before the show, Hanson 
evicted Bewitched on the 
grounds that the latter did not 
play their own instruments. 
The girls were replaced by an 
obscure indie group. Hillman 
Minx, though the uniformly 
juvenile Wembley Tans un¬ 
doubtedly would bave pre¬ 
ferred things as they were. 

Such pomposity is unbe¬ 
coming ina band who bad to 
get Mum’s permission to stay 
up late to do this show. If sib¬ 
lings Isaac, 17. Taylor. 15, and 
shouty little Zac. 12. are this 
stuffy now, what will they be 
like when they're old enough 
to go out unchaperoned? 

Mind, we should have seen it 
coming: their latest album is a 
compilation of early songs 
titled, with touching would-be 
toughness. The Indie 
Recordings. 


But at least they put their 
guitars where their mouth is. 
They do indeed play their own 
instruments. Zac bashes with 
ceaseless energy at a drum kit 
scaled down to his 5ft statore. 
Taylor pounds a keyboard 
like an underaged Jerry Lee 
Lewis and Isaac, who's going 
through an awkward skin- 
and-bone stage, is the guitar¬ 
ist There's also a discreet 
coterie of full-sized backing 
musicians. They're almost un¬ 
necessary, as Hanson make 
quite enough of a racket on 
their own. 

The way they see it is that 
they're a proper group and 
want to be treated as such. 
They don't m Lnd the fans' love- 
howls. which are mostly 
directed at Taylor, but they 
would rather be listened to 
than screeched at. So we lis¬ 
tened. A bit 

It was hard to make out 
much above the g nashing girl- 
teeth and drumming girl-reef, 
but you could just about dis¬ 
cern that the Hansons play 
capably, sing passably and 
whip up some nifty harmon¬ 
ies. There's also an acoustic 
bit where Taylor and Zac 
gather round Isaac's acoustic 
guitar and yodel along like old 
hippies. It’s difficult to under¬ 
stand their teen-dream status, 
as the black-dad brothers 
have little stage presence and 
even less sex appeal. 

Still, they're the first boy 
band in years who are inno¬ 
cent of the usual boy-band 
baggage, such as matching 
loincloths, twitchy choreogra¬ 
phy and jumbo video screens. 
There was something pleas¬ 
antly old-fashioned about 
their determination to prove 
themselves musically, and the 
reaction showed that this or¬ 
ganic, free-range breed of pop 
group might be due a revival. 

This review appeared in 
later editions yesterday. 


L ouise woodward, 

convicted of killing 

eight-month-old 
Matthew Eappen, 
was due to arrive 
back in Britain this morning 
as the baby’s parents, Sunil 

and Deborah Eappen, vowed 

to pursue her and stop her 
spending any money she 
might make from selling her 
story. 

It is the first time Wood¬ 
ward has returned to Britain 
since she arrived in the 
United States as an au pair 
almost two years ago. 

Though criminal proceed¬ 
ings against her are now offi¬ 
cially over after the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts 
agreed on Tuesday to uphold 
her manslaughter conviction 
and controversial time-served 
sentence, civil proceedings 
began in earnest 
As Woodward left the Bos¬ 
ton home where she has been 
staying for the past six weeks, 
the Eappens appeared in Mas¬ 
sachusetts Federal Court and 
were promptly granted a pre¬ 
liminary injunction against 
the au pair to prevent her 
from spending any money s h p 
might receive if she sells her 
. story. 

It was not immediately 
clear whether the injunction 
would prove workable if she 
does agree to a financial deal 
in R ritnin, because there is no 
civil extradition agreement 
between the United States 
and the United Kingdom. 

The Eappens also filed a 
wrongful death suit against 
her and are seeking $75,000 
(£45,000) in compensatory 
d»in«g pg |pr Matthew's life. It 
is quite common in civil cases 
where babies are involved to 
keep the compensatory figure 
low, as it is symbolic rather 

than financial 

The Eappens are also seek¬ 
ing an undisclosed sum in pu¬ 
nitive damages in a further 
effort to stop her from selling 
her story. 

The Eappens’ lawyer, Fred¬ 
eric L Ellis , stressed that the 
chief reason for filing the law¬ 
suit was not revenge but to 
stop the au pair profiting 
from Matthew’s rimth. Since 
Woodward’s trial began last 
autumn there have been 
many attempts to buy her 
story and according to Elaine 
Whitfield Sharp, one of Wood¬ 
ward’s lawyers who was 
sacked earlier this month, the 




Waiting to leave: Woodward at the window of tbe Massachusetts house where she has been staying photograph: hchmdbmu£ 


au pair’s family have been in 
negotiations to sell her story 
In tbe last month. 

It appeared last night that 
the Woodwards had backed 
away from a newspaper deal. 
In a statement, the au pair's 
British solicitor, Paul Bar- 
row. said she -would return 
home immediately, adding: 
"Contrary to speculation, she 
will not be going into hiding 
at the behest of any national 
newspaper or media 
organisation.” 

The Daily Mail, which was 


leading tbe tabloid pack for 
Louise’s story, yesterday de¬ 
nied it had struck a deal with 
her or her family , in Novem¬ 
ber, following Woodward’s 
conviction for second-degree 
murder, the paper is believed 
to have paid £40,000 to her 
jparents,_Gary and Sue, for an 
exclusive interview. ~ 

Piers Morgan, editor of the 
Mirror, yesterday confirmed 
his paper bad not paid money 
to the Woodwards. There was 
“disquiet” over the Mail's ap¬ 
parent payment, he added. 


One l eadin g British pub¬ 
lisher yesterday said Wood¬ 
ward could expect an advance 
of around £50,000 for her 
story, with serialisation 
rights worth an extra 
£100.000. “Publishers are 
shameless. We will do any¬ 
thing if there is a market,” he 
admitted. 

The saga has not left the 
Woodward family hugely out 
of pockeL Despite a lengthy 
legal fight, most of the Wood¬ 
wards' expenses were met by 
donations from well-wishers 


which at one stage topped 
£280.000. The fund is now 
down to £49,000, although 
money continues to arrive. 

In court yesterday, the Eap¬ 
pens' lawyers were armed 
with hundreds of media 
reports which claim that the 
au pair has received scores of 
offers/ 

“We want to do all we can 
so this never happens a gain, ” 
said Mrs Eappen. "If there is 
any finan cial gain from this 
case it should all go toward 
educating people about child 


5*5 


Yellow ribbons welcome 
Woodward back to Elton . 


‘If there is any 
financial gain 
from this case 
it should all go 
toward 
educating 
people about 
child abuse, 
about shaken 
baby 

syndrome’ 

Deborah Eappen 


abuse, about shaken baby 
syndrome. There is so much 
denial we need to get over, I 
hope the foundation can do 
that.” 

The civil case will mean 
that the evidence is played 
out again by both sides, m 
front of a civil jury. But un¬ 
like in a c rimin al case, where 
the jury must feel confident 
that the evidence is beyond 
all reasonable doubt, tbe jury 
in a civil case can rely only 
on “a preponderance of 
evidence”. 


Legal aid QC’s fees cut by half, law lords told 


Clare Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 

S OME of the nine barris¬ 
ters whose legal aid pay 
claims provoked a 
House of Lords inquiry had 
their fees cut by more than 
half, it emerged yesterday. 

But even after the cuts, the 
Clerk to the Parliaments, 
Michael Davies, chief execu¬ 
tive to the House of Lords, 
still thought the sums were 
too high and refused to ap¬ 
prove the payments. He 
referred the case to the law 
lords, who yesterday began 
the unprecedented hearing. 

One barrister claimed 
nearly three times what the 
House of Lords taxing officer. 
James Vallance White, who 
assesses claims, regarded as 
reasonable. 


Vera Baird, junior to 
Michael Mansfield QC in an 
unsuccessful murder appeal, 

claimed £22.537.50 — more 
than Mr Mansfield's fees. 
This was cut to £7,850 by Mr 
Vallance White. Mr Mans¬ 
field’s claim was slashed from 
£22300 to £12^00. 

All the claims covered three 
to four-day appeals to the 
House of Lords against mur¬ 
der or grievous bodily barm 
convictions, plus preparation. 

The only successful appeal 
was by Philip English, jailed 
for the murder of a police offi¬ 
cer although his friend 
wielded the weapon. His QC, 
Christopher Sallon. had his 
c l ai m cut from £34,600 to 
£21.600. 

The law lords are expected 
to lay down guidance for as¬ 
sessing fees in future House 
of Lords appeals. 


HowQ^fe^sweremit:^ 

• W^lhsydeimed-•■■■ytfhatilwaseatto 
Michael Mansfield QC £22^00 £12^00 

7; ", -.j&sijBSt f K T&SO.j / •• 

Gordon Roa* Cl7,287 £11,412 

CtetatpytaarSaPon QC ; C34Jpq £21,600.. % 

Judan Knowles £17,592 £13,592 

. ..' Peter FeifttretgQC/ £37,000 E16JS0O ' ; ;' 

Benjamin SquineD £35,943 £15^23 

_ tanMcMeefcln £18,750 not r«t decided 

The inquiry covers only linked to the incomes of other 
House of Lords criminal ap- professionals, this could lead 
peals, of which there are only to a dramatic drop in top bar- 
between six and 10 a year. But risters’ incomes, 
if they decide fees should be Richard Henriques, one of 


the QCs whose fees are under 
scrutiny, led the league table 
of barristers' earnings from 
legal aid in 1995-96 with more 
than £500.000, though be later 
said this related to more than 
one year. 

Sydney Kentridge QC, rep¬ 
resenting the Bar Council, 
told the law lords that offi¬ 
cials who determine fees — 
taxing masters or taxing offi¬ 
cers — had no material on 
which to relate an individual 
bill to a reasonable annual in¬ 
come. "The idea that a taxing 
master should take into ac¬ 
count what a proper annual' 
income should be for a barris¬ 
ter is verging on the absurd. 
The idea that he should also 
inform himself about what 
surgeons earn goes over the 
line of absurdity.” 

Mr Kentridge said any such 
move would be a matter for 


parliament or government or 
a committee of inquiry. 

Lprd Browne-Wilklnson. 
chairing the hearing, said evi¬ 
dence had been submitted 
that there had been “enor¬ 
mous growth" in legal aid 
fees, which were rising at a 
rate “miles above inflation". 
He said it appeared tbe whole 
system of fixing fees may 
need to be reformed. 

Lawrence Collins QC for 
the Law Society, which repre¬ 
sents solicitors, suggested top 
barristers' legal aid earnings 
should be pegged to those of 
NHS consultants with top 
merit awards, who earn 
around £112,000 a year. That 
would mean gross fees of no 
more than £200,000 a year for 
tbe top cr iminal barristers. 
At present some earn 
£300.000400,000 a year. 

The hearing continues today. 


Peanut allergy warning I Ex-MP editor ‘hit woman’ 


Sarah Bo s e ley 

Health Correspondent 

P REGNANT women and 
breast-feeding mothers 
should not eat peanut 
products if femily members 
suffer allergies such as 
asthma, eczema or hay fever, 
the Government warned 
yesterday. 

The advice, which the Chief 
Medical Officer, Kenneth Cai¬ 
man. stressed was precaution- 
: ary, is aimed at up to a third 
of pregnant women — some 
250,000. 

Peanuts can provoke the 
life-threatening reaction ana¬ 
phylaxis. Even a minute trace 
of peanut can cause swelling 
of the lips and throat which 
leads to difficulty breathing 
or swallowing. Victims may 
become unconscious. Be¬ 
tween five and seven people 


die every year. There are 
fears that children from fam¬ 
ilies with a history of aller¬ 
gies may be becoming sensi¬ 
tised to peanuts through 
exposure in the womb or 
while breast-feeding. 

The Government’s Commit¬ 
tee on Toxicity of Chemicals 
in Food, Consumer Products 
and the Environment (COT) 
said yesterday that although 
there was no conclusive proof 
that the peanut allergy could 
pass to the child in the womb, 
it would be wise to take 
precautions. 

Sir Kenneth said: “The 
committee is advising that 
pregnant or breast-feeding 
women who suffer from diag¬ 
nosed allergic conditions, or 
where the father or any 
brother or sister of the child 
has a clinical history of such 
conditions, may wish to avoid 
eating peanuts and foods con¬ 


taining peunut products. 
There is no reason for preg¬ 
nant or nursing mothers who 
do not fail into this category 
to avoid eating peanuts.” 

Children from families with 
allergic histories should not 
have peanut products until 
they are at least three, the 
committee advises, and no 
child should be given whole 1 
peanuts until they are over. 
five. 

Leaflets advising families of 
the dangers of peanuts are to 
be distributed through GP 
surgeries. Avoiding peanut is 
not easy. Peanuts and peanut 
oil are used in biscuits, cakes, 
pastries, desserts, ice cream, 
breakfast cereal, cereal bars 
and other food products. 

David Reading of the Ana¬ 
phylaxis Campaign said: "We 
hope that if this advice is fol¬ 
lowed scrupulously, peanut 
allergy will start to go down." 


Kamal Ahmed 
Media Editor 


T HE former Conservative i 
health minister Gerry 
Malone was facing an 
uncertain future as editor of 
the European last night after 
allegations that he hit a 
female member of staff. i 

Sources at the magazine i 
said Nicola Davidson had 
lodged a com plain * with 
Sne Douglas, the manag ing 

editor of the paper, after 
the incident last week. 

Ms Davidson, the maga¬ 
zine's assistant editor with 
responsibility for features, 
claimed Mr Malone hit her 
after he had spent tbe after¬ 
noon in tbe pub watching 
the Scotland versus Brazil 
football match. 

Andrew NelL the former 
editor of the Sunday Times 
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Gerry Malone: editor of the 
European faces complaint 

and editor-in-chief of the 
European, Is considering 
nfe next move. He is a close 
friend of Mr Malone, whom 
he made editor earlier Hi™ 
year. Mr Malone, who was 


health minister under John 
Major, lost his Winchester 
seat at the last general elec¬ 
tion by two votes. 

Mr Malone, who is mar¬ 
ried, had an altercation 
with Ms Davidson, who 
complained that he was 
making unwarranted ad¬ 
vances to her. He put his 
arm around her waist and 
around her shoulders. 

It is alleged that as she 
was trying to design pages 
Mr Malone accused her of 
“not listening” to him and 
hit her across the bade of 
the head. 

“Maybe he was trylng-tp 
be playful and it/went 
wrong. It was a real solid 
hit and she took it as such;” 
one source said. - 

Mr Malone refused _to 
comment when contacted, 
last night. Ms Davidson, 
also refused to comment% 
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Deborah Ea^ 


□ Bone AprS 1960, in 
Jamaica. 

□ Educated: Henry 
Compton School, Ftdham. 

□ Ca ree n Professional 
runner who has won more 
medals than any other British 
athlete. 

□ High po in t s: Winning the 

European 100 metres gold 
medal in 1986 and becoming 
the oldest man to win the 100 
metres gold at the Barcelona 
Olympics in 1992. He sprinted 
to a personal best of 9.87 
seconds in the 100 metres 
event at the World 
Championships in 1993. 

Successfully sued the 
Metropolitan police tor 
£50,000 in 1988 after being 
wrongly arrested for stealing a 
car, which secured his 
litigious reputation. 

□ Low points: He vowed to 
give up competing in 1991, 
but carried on running 
anyway. His poor season of 
1995, when he collapsed on 
track during the Worid I 
Championships and later 
revealed that he hated 
constant remarks about his 
genitalia. 

Was disqualified from the 
1996 Atlanta Olympics for 
causing two false starts and 
later the same year his 
younger brother Russell was 
stabbed to death in an 
argument about crack 
cocaine. 




Christie: he described his 
route to powerhouse athlete 
as being through hard work 
and guidance from his 
coach—and told how he 
had campaigned against the 
use of steroids 

PHOTOGRAPH: MIKE HEYWTT 


Bem: 1940 in the East End of 
London. 

Educated: Cooper's 
Company Grammar School, 
London; Leicester University. 

Career. Reformed ai m od 
robber once regarded as 
Public Enemy No. 1 , who 
became a student, then a 
writer. 

High points: Swimming to 
freedom through a freezing 
river after escaping from the 
high-security Durham Jail in 
October 1968, part way 
through a 26-year sentence 
for armed robbery. 

Turning his back on crime 
and writing Ns autobiography 
McVicar by Himself in 1974, 
which was later turned into a 
film starring Who singer 
Roger Daltray. Gaining an 
education from his prison cell 
and completing a dutch of O 
levels and A levels, then a 
BSc degree in sociology. 
Continuing Ns education on 
his release from prison 20 
years ago with a masters 
degree from Leicester 
University. 

Low points: Being 
recaptured two years after his 
jailbreak at the flat he shared 
with hts wife, Shirley, and 
young son, Russell, in south¬ 
east London. Being accused 
— and then cleared — of 
causing actual bodily harm to 
a neighbour in an argument 
over Ns dog. His son Russell 
Grant-McVlcar being jailed 
earlier this year for armed 
robbery. 


McVicar: He claimed in an 
article that Christie showed 
signs of using steroids to go 
from “beanpole sprinter’ to 
“powerhouse' in two years 
—and that Christie’s vanity 
had revealed the signs 

PHOTOGRAPH: PAUL TOEACT 


Christie weeps as he denies using steroids 
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Ex-robber faces former champion 
athlete in libel case over defunct 
magazine. Sarah Hall reports 
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■ ■ E was once the fest- 
• §••••., M est man In the 

world and — at 6ft 
I 2in and a muscular 

■ M 14V. stone — the 
gfeamiHC epitome of man¬ 
hood But yesterday Linford 
Christie, the 1992 Olympic 100 
metres champion, revealed a 
softness behind the steely 
raff-confidence he ascribed as 
the “major factor" in power- 
toghim to the top. 

Be broke down and wept as 
he took the stand in the High 
Coart to launch a libel action 
over allegations that his suc¬ 
cess Was due to Illegal, perfor¬ 
mance-enhancing drugs. 

The 38-year-old was taking 


i part in a drama — to be 
! played out over the next three 
weeks — between two men of 
extremes: Christie, Britain’s 
greatest athlete, and the 
reformed armed robber and 
former boxer John McVicar, 
aged 58, once Britain’s most- 
wanted man. 

The athlete is suing McVi¬ 
car, who became notorious 
after his 1968 break-out from 
Durham jail where he was 
serving 15 years for robbery, 
assault and shooting at a i 
police car. The case is over an 
article headlined “How did 
Linford get this good?" in the 
now deflinct satirical maga¬ 
zine, Spiked, In September 


1995. The printers. Wiltshire 
(Bristol) Ltd, and distributors 
Johnsons News Ltd and W H 
Smith Ltd, are also being 
sued. 

On the first day of action, 
the drama centred not on 
McVicar. now a best-selling 
author, journalist and keen 
veteran athlete, but on the 
more internationally 
renowned figure, the framer 
Olympic champion. 

Minutes after taking to the 
witness box, Christie fell 
silent, before gripping his 
lips, weeping and telling the 
judge: *T am getting a bit 
emotionaL” 

Breathing heavily, and still 
distressed after a five-minute 
adjournment, he battled to 
tell Mr Justice Popplewefl 
and the jury the reason for 
his collapse. "It’s so hard. I sit 
here and think why am I 
here? What am I guilty of? I 


‘It’s so hard. I sit here and 
think why am I here? What 
am I guilty of? I worked so 
hard. I worked my arse off 
... and then people accuse 
me of cheating’ 

Linford Christie 


go out to do my best To make 
people fed good about them¬ 
selves ... so that when they 
played the national anthem it 
was British...” 

He added: “I worked 60 
hard. I worked my arse off... 
and then to sit here and ! 


people accuse me o € cheating 
...I just get so emotional 
about my athletics." 

The judge responded: "It Is 
going to be quite a long trial 
and you are going to have to 
control your emotion.” 

The article appeared in the 


first issue of the fortnightly 
publication, said Christie's 
QC. Patrick Moloney. The 
“very serious, untrue and 
damaging" allegation against 
Christie was tantamount to 
accusing the athlete of com¬ 
mitting a serious crime. 

In the article, McVicar, of 
Battersea, south London, 
accused Christie of "outwit¬ 
ting the testers for years” and 
exhibiting "a number of poss¬ 
ible effects of performance-en¬ 
hancing drugs”. Not raify did 
he reveal “steroid rage” when 
confronting journalists. 
McVicar claimed, but he was 
guilty of “grandiosity, fixated 
delusions and a persecution 
complex” — other side-effects 
of steroids. 

The article Implied his 
metamorphosis from a “bean¬ 
pole sprinter” in 1966 to a 
“powerhouse” two years later 
was due to anabolic steroids.. 
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as was his "remarkable phy¬ 
sique, In regard to both its 
bulk and definition”. 

McVicar's piece continued: 
"His vanity Is such that he is 
always peeling eff his kit and 
the extraordinary “cuts’ he 
shows in his torso, especially 
his abdominals, gjve rise to 
suspicion to anyone who 
knows his way around the 
bodybuilding circuit: 
steroids.” 

Taking the stand, Christie, 
who retired from professional 
athletics last year, emphati¬ 
cally denied that he had ever 
taken performance-enhancing 
drugs. 

He attributed his increase 
in bulk between 1986 and 1988 
to weight training prescribed 
by his “coach, best friend and 
second father", Ron Roddan. 
And he added that he had 
taken part in several anti¬ 
drugs campaigns, had made a 


video for the Sports Council 
warning children off steroids, 
and had accused journalists, 
writing about using steroids, 
of irresponsibility. 

The athlete, of Twicken¬ 
ham. south-west London, told 
the court he had been tested 
more th an 100 times but bad 
only “nearly tested positive” 
once, in Seoul in 1988, when a 
tiny quantity of a substance 
that could be derived from the 
legal health substance gin¬ 
seng was detected. He was 
subsequently cleared. 

Mr Moloney told the court: 
"The libel accuses him of 
being a cheat... if that were 
true, his whole life and bis 
whole career would be a 
sham. All the honours he has 
achieved would be worth 
nothing — his career would 
be a nothing, pointless and 
dishonest” 

The case continues. 


US intervenes to rescue Japanese currency | Police shame in 


Federal reserve bolsters yen 
after prime minister’s appeal 


Alex Drummer In Tokyo 


P RESIDENT Bill Clinton 
last night ordered a dra¬ 
matic rescue operation 
for the yen amid concern that 
the collapse of the Japanese 
currency could push Japan 
into depression and under¬ 
mine the economies of the Pa¬ 
cific region and beyond. 

The United States action, 
.ted .by its central bank — the 
federal reserve board — came 
after a personal appeal from 
the Japanese prime minis ter. 
Ryutaro Hashimoto, amid a 
prolonged weakness of the 
Tea which has sent share 
prices, crashing throughout 
Asia, putting downward pres¬ 
sure on .equity markets in 
London and New York. 

.The. federal reserve moved 
into the foreign exchange 
markets in New York, buying 
Ten for dollars. The Japanese 
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currency rose sharply to 137 
yen to the dollar, against the 
overnight value cf 144 — one 
of the biggest one-day rises of 
recent times. The estimated 
$3 bin inn cost of the operation 

will be shared between the US 
and Japanese authorities. 

The yen has plunged 16 per 
cent against the dollar In the 
past three months and before 
yesterday's joint action was 
half the peak level of 1995. 
The fell has been accompa¬ 
nied by capital flight from 
Tokyo that has contributed to 
the drop in the Nikkei stock 
index to below 15,000, firam.a 
high point of 39,000 earlier 
this decade. 

There baa been concern 
that the run on the yen could 
spark a new crisis across east 
Asia, drawing in Hong Kong 
and China an d da maging 
growth and employment pros¬ 
pects across the globe. • 

Tn an indication of the 


growing alarm of the interna¬ 
tional community, the deputy 
finance ministers of the 
Group of Seven industrialised 
powers win convene In Tokyo 
on Saturday to discuss the 
“situation cm the markets and 
decide on appropriate re¬ 
sponses’*. according to a 
French government spokes¬ 
man. Officials here stress that 
Japan is only one element on 
the a genda. 

News of the joint rescue I 
sharply bolstered the m ain 
stock markets. The FTSE 100, 
in positive territory through 
the day, dosed at 5832.7 — a 
rise of 1034 points. In New 
York the Dow Jones Indus¬ 
trial Average soared 201.28 
points to stand at 8886-57 
shortly before the close. 

The strength in Western 
| bourses followed a stellar 
technical rebound in Asian 
stock markets, where trading 
dosed ahead of the interven¬ 
tion. The South Korean share 
index climbed by 8^ per cent 
and Hong Kong’s Hang Seng 
rose by 6 per cent, after days 
of heavy fads. 




In the past 48 hours Chi¬ 
nese officials have warned for 
the first time that the slid e in 
the yen may force it to de¬ 
value the renminbi, which 
would be disastrous for stabil¬ 
ity in the region. 

The rescue agreement came 
after telephone calls between 
President Clinton and Mr Ha¬ 
shimoto, who feces national 
elections on July LL It came 


within hours of the Japanese 
parliament's approval of a 
$124 bQlion (£76 billion) refla¬ 
tion package, which had been 
held up by political 

infighting . 

The US treasury secretary, 
Robert Rubin, said in a state¬ 
ment that US monetary au¬ 
thorities Intervened in co-op¬ 
eration with Japanese 
monetary authorities “in the, 
context of Japan’s plans to 
strengthen its economy". I 

Mr Rubin, a sharp critic of 
Japanese economic policies, 
added: “We are prepared to 
continue to co-operate In ex¬ 
change markets, as appropri¬ 
ate.*' He said Washington 
looked forward to the Imple¬ 
mentation of a comprehen¬ 
sive action programme in 
Japan to create the conditions 
“essential for a healthy and 
prosperous economy”. 

It is understood that Mr Ru¬ 
bin has sent his deputy, Law¬ 
rence Summers, to Tokyo for 
follow-up talks. 

The first Indication of the 
US move came in London 
dealings, when it was 


reported that the federal 
reserve was selling the dollar 
at 140 yen. Public interven¬ 
tion by the US central bank is 
rare, and the dollar was 
pushed rapidly lower. 

The federal reserve is i 
reprated to have bought yea 
rat an a utom atic electronic 
broking Systran, which en¬ 
ables traders to see who is at 
the other end of the trades. 
The dollar extended its gains 
against the yen after the US 
publicly revealed Its hand. 

But dealers said the rela¬ 
tively small size of the inter¬ 
vention — the Bank cf Eng¬ 
land spent same £7 billion 
att e mp ti ng to prevent ster¬ 
ling’s ttemige in 1992 — indi¬ 
cates that the US authorities 
are not prepared to s^end ex¬ 
orbitant sums to rescue the 
Japanese currency. 

Furthermore, the federal 
reserve took the unusual step 
of instructing its preferred 
dealers to talk freely about its 
actions, a hint that it prefers 
to rely more on scare tactics 
than expensive r ep e a ted In¬ 
tervention: 


Lawrence case 


continued from page l 
tective Sergeant David Coles 
was three times seen by Cus¬ 
toms and Excise undercover 
officers meeting Clifford Nor¬ 
ris, the father of one of the 
suspects in 1988. He was seen 
with a calculator, exchanging 
packages. 

Norris Senior, who was 
wanted for drugs smuggling 
and suspected of being In¬ 
volved in one murder and an 
attempted murder, had a rep¬ 
utation for intimidating wit¬ 
nesses and jury nobbling. He 
is now serving eight years for 
cannabis importation and 
possession of guns. 

Mr Johnston defended Sir 
Paul’s criticism of the force- 
ftal way officers were being 
questioned. To laughter from 
the public gallery, he said 
some had been reduced to 
tears. The chairman of the 
Metropolitan Police Federa¬ 
tion, Mike Bennett, spoke of 
the “tremendous homilia- 
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Manchester given 
month to solve 
school expulsions 
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John Carvel 
and David Ward 


T HE Government yes¬ 
terday demanded Im¬ 
mediate action to pro¬ 
tect 140 children 
expelled from Manchester 
schools and therefore "poten¬ 
tially at risk” because the 
local authority has do Idea 
whether any education is 
being provided for them. 

Stephen Byers, the school 
standards minis ter, gave the 
city council a month to pres¬ 
ent plans for meeting its stat¬ 
utory responsibilities to edu¬ 
cate excluded pupils and 
assess chil dren with special 
educational needs. 

His intervention came as 
the Office for Standards in 
Education said the Manches¬ 
ter education authority was 
"beset with problems", in¬ 
cluding low a ttainm ent by pu¬ 
pils, poor attendance, a waste¬ 
ful level of surplus places in 
secondary schools and seri¬ 
ous deficits in school budgets. 
"Some schools face a spiral of 
decline.” the inspectors said. 

But their judgment on the 
city was less severe than their 
report last year on the Lon¬ 
don borough of Hackney 
where a protracted period of 
political in-fighting between 
Labour factions had left the 
education service in chaos. 

In Manchester, “too many 
decisions have been put off 
for too long, so that problems I 
have grown to a size that 
makes them difficult to 
tackle”. But a new Labour ad¬ 
ministration took control of 
the city in 1995 and there was 
“no mistaking the political 


will for chang e and improve¬ 
ment.' 1 Councillors had a 
“clear determination • • ■ not 
to tolerate continued drift”. 
Ofstedsaid. ' 

Mr Byers gave the city until 
July 17 to tackle the problem 
of exc lydad pupils and until 
September 1 to present a plan 
to remedy other defects. 
"There are 70.000 children in 
Manchester’s schools. They 
need a Car better deal than 
they are getting.” he said. 

The report was the first 
under Ofeted’s new statutory 1 
powers to inspect all local i 
education authorities. It fiol- 
i lows a series of “voluntary” j 
inspections elsewhere. 


The 70,000 pupils 
in your schools 
need a better deal 
than they’re getting 5 


The inspectors recognised 
that Manchester education 
authority was battling 
a gains t huge social problems, 
including poverty, inade¬ 
quate nutrition, poor health 
and lack of facilities for chil¬ 
dren to study at home. But 
they said that that made rais¬ 
ing educational attainment 
all the more vitaL 

Test and exam results in 
Manchester schools weiy im¬ 
proving faster than the 
national average, but the city 
was 110th out of 132 local edu¬ 
cation authorities in English 
tests at 11, 108 th in maths and 
127th in GCSE performance. 

The authority’s contribu- 


Judge ‘confused 
police libel jury’ 


Owen Bowcott 


T HE Court of Appeal 
yesterday reserved 
Judgment in the case of 
five north London 
police officers who are seek¬ 
ing a retrial of their libel 
action against the Guardian 
last year. 

During the hearing, coun¬ 
sel for the officers — who all 
served at Stoke Newington 
police station — claimed 
there had been a miscarriage 
of justice because of the origi¬ 
nal trial judge’s “Irredeem¬ 
ably inadequate and confus¬ 
ing summing up” to the jury. 

Tom Shields QC, for the 
policemen, also claimed that 
details about local "commu¬ 
nity disquiet” about allega¬ 
tions of corruption at Stoke 
Newington police station, bad 
been raised in open court by 
George Carman QC. for the 
Guardian, when they were no 
longer relevant to the case. 

The action, supported by 
the Police Federation, is an 
attempt to reverse the Guard- 
•ian's libel victory in February 
last year. 

The jury found by a major¬ 
ity in the newspaper’s favour 
that reports about a Scotland 
Yard internal investigation 
into events at Stoke Newing¬ 
ton police station did not de¬ 
fame any of the Ove officers. 

The inquiry, known as Op¬ 
eration Jackpot, had been 
triggered by claims from sev¬ 
eral people accused of drug 
dealing and eventually led to 
eight officers being trans¬ 
ferred to other stations. 

None of the — then un¬ 
named — officers were sus¬ 
pended. None subsequently 


faced any criminal or disci¬ 
plinary proceedings. 

The Appeal Court hearing, 
before the Lord Chief Justice. 
Lord Bingham, Lord Justice 
Hirst, and Lord Justice 
Walker, pitted the two libel 
barristers against one an¬ 
other as they dissected each 
other’s record in last year’s 
case. 

“I made it clear there 
should be no reference in the 
dosing speech about public 
disquiet,” Mr Shields com¬ 
plained, "and then it's men¬ 
tioned-” 


‘I would have 
publicly failed in 
my duty if I did not 
robustly defend 
his integrity 5 


After the trial judge, Mr 
Justice French, had removed 
the newspaper’s defence of 
qualified privilege, there was 
no need to mention the record 
of Duncan Campbell, the 
paper’s crime correspondent, 
who had written the articles. 

“Are you saying there be no 
reference to the responsi¬ 
bility of the the journalist in 
this [closing] speech at all?” 
asked Lord Justice Hirst 

Mr Shields replied: "Yes. 
It’s no longer relevant at this 
stage." 

Arguing that the trial judge 
misdirected the jury, Mr 
Shields main tain ed that he 
bad “wholly failed" to direct 
the jury on matters of law. 

"A great deal of what was 


said was no longer relevant” 
he said. 

But Mr Caiman insisted 
that it was his duty as a bar¬ 
rister to defend the good 
name of his dlent who had 
been attacked in open court 
and unfairly accused of mali¬ 
cious reporting. 

“I would have publicly 
failed in my duty If I did not 
robustly and vehemently de¬ 
fend [his] integrity to the 
jury,” he said. It was his only 
opportunity to do so. 

Mr Campbell, he added, had 
taken great care to canvass 
numerous sources for his 
story, and had not hidden the 
fact that some of them were 
convicted drug dealers. 

If anything. Mr Justice 
French had been sympathetic 
to the police officers’ claims 
in his summing up, Mr Car¬ 
man suggested. 

The directions submitted 
by Mr Shields to the judge for 
inclusion in his final sum¬ 
ming up bad been almost all 
given to the jury in “verba- 
tim”. 

The jurors, Mr Carman 
said, were clearly not con¬ 
fused by the judge’s summing 
up since they focused straight 
away on the issue of what the 
words complained of actually 
meant. 

A question sent out from 
the jury room showed they 
were concentrating on that 
issue. 

Most significantly, Mr Car¬ 
man said, when legal argu¬ 
ments were made before the 
judge sent the jury out. Mr 
Shields did not suggest that 
there was any danger of a 
“miscarriage of justice". 

Judgment is expected 
within a few weeks. 


Shades of the grey market enter the retail war 


Jamba WHson 


D ESIGNER sunglasses yes¬ 
terday became tbe latest 


L-Jterday became tbe latest 
fashion items to be sold 
among the frozen peas, soap 
powders and sun-dried toma¬ 
toes of the local supermarket 

In the latest campaign by 
the big supermarket chains 
against the "selective distri¬ 
bution” of brand names, Asda 
has bought £500,000 worth of 
designer sunglasses including 
Gucci, Calvin Klein, Armani 
and Hugo Boss, which they 
are selling at heavily dis¬ 
counted prices. 

The consignments of sun¬ 
glasses were bought secretly, 
without the manufacturers' 
approval, from wholesalers in 
Europe in what is known as 


the "grey market”, which is 
so named because it is neither 
illegal nor accepted business 
practice. 

“This is no one-off stunt,” 
an Asda spokesman said yes¬ 
terday. “Our shoppers know 
that we are passionate about 
finding news ways to bring 
them low prices and great 
value. Over the past year. 
Asda has repeatedly 
requested designer sun¬ 
glasses from official suppliers 
for sale at fair prices. Such 
requests have always fallen 
on deaf ears.” 

Shoppers at selected Asda 
stores across the country, 
will, for example, be able to 
buy a pair of Gucd sun¬ 
glasses for £77.50, compared 

with the recommended retail 

price of £155. 


In the past, the super¬ 
market chains have sold 
heavily discounted ranges of 
Nike and Adidas sportswear, 
Levi jeans and Calvin Klein 
perfume, and England foot¬ 
ball shirts, all purchased on 
the grey market. 

However. Tesco recently 
ran into trouble when the 
sport and leisurewear manu¬ 
facturer Tommy Hilfiger 
issued a writ a gain** the 
supermarket c hain alleging 
that Hilfiger clothes bought 
through the grey market and 
sold by Tesco were fakes. 

"There is no question that 
these sunglasses are the real 
thing.” Asda said yesterday. 
“We have got them from repu¬ 
table suppliers within tbe EC. 
but for obvious reasons that 
is all we can say." 


Nordic states demand ban on Sellafield 


Paid Brown 

Environment Correspondent 


T HE governments of Nor¬ 
way, Sweden and Den- 


I way, Sweden and Den¬ 
mark are dema n di ng that the 
Sellafield nuclear plant in 
Cumbria stops reprocessing 
after it was found that radio¬ 


active seaweed collected on 
their coasts is a result of new 
discharges from the site. 

An analysis by Southamp¬ 
ton university shows that 
levels of Technetium-99 — a 
radioactive element which is 
a waste product of reprocess¬ 
ing plutonium — has in¬ 
creased 15-fold In Norwegian 


seaweed since the early 1990s. 
A new plant that discharges 
Technetium-99 was opened in 
1994 at Sellafield and the in¬ 
creases are linked to that. 

The Environment Agency 
on behalf of the Government 
is considering a new dis¬ 
charge licence for the Sella- 
fleld plant. 
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tion to improvement was 
judged unsatisfactory in six 
out of nine secondary schools 
visited by inspectors, and less 
than satisfactory in seven out 
of 16 primary schools. 

There were high levels of 
expulsion and truancy. In 
1996/7 the city's schools were 
excluding almost 10 pupils a 
day. One secondary school 
made 782 fixed-term exclu¬ 
sions over three years. In 
March there were 142 pupils 
who had been permanently 
excluded and not placed 1 
elsewhere. 

The authority could not tell 
the inspectors what education 
was being provided for 140 of 
them. 

Roy Jobson, the city's chief 
education officer, said: “The 
report needs to be taken seri¬ 
ously, but the commentary 
that accompanies it seems to 
have been written to grab 
headlines. That’s a disap¬ 
pointing approach.” 

Richard Leese, the leader of 
the council, said it was al¬ 
ready addressing most of the 
weaknesses identified by 
Ofcted and was consulting on 
plans to close 17 schools to 
take out surplus 

“We said we were going to 
deal with school budget defi¬ 
cits and we've done it. We 
said we were going to deal 
with surplus pieces and we 
are doing it We said we were 
committed to Improving edu¬ 
cation standards and we are 
doing that faster than the 
national average”, he said 

Theresa May. the shadow 
schools minister, said the city 
should be “ashamed of the 
way it has failed children at¬ 
tending its schools.” 
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Arts Council staff cuts in view 


T HE mists surrounding 
the Government’s vision 
for the future of the arts 
cleared slightly yesterday 
with the announcement of six 
new appointments to the Arts 
Council of England. 

The new appointees — who 
include the Royal Ballet dan¬ 
cer Deborah Bull and the 
Turner Prize winners Anish 
Kapoor and Antony Gormley 
— will join four existing 
members on a streamlined 
ruling body with the final say 
over a total budget of more 
than £400 million. 

The downsizing of the rul¬ 
ing body from its previous 23 
members to 10 is the precur¬ 
sor of reforms scheduled for 
the autumn aimed at halving 
the number of permanent 
staff at the Arts Council from 
its level of280. 

The changes at foe Arts 
Council are the first tangible 
products of the appointment by 
Chris S mith , the Culture Secre¬ 
tary, of foe Granada diief exec¬ 
utive Gerry Robinson as chair¬ 
man. At Granada, 
headquarters staff number 32. 


Mr Robinson’s attempts to 
reform the Arts Council has 
already met with opposition, 
with several prominent advi¬ 
sers resigning in protest last 
month at what they saw as 
the erosion of a voice for prac¬ 
titioners in the new structure. 

Unlike the previous body, 
the new 10-member r uling 
body does not Include any 


ence and continuity from the 
previous council, and new 
and youthful blood.” 

Mr Robinson defended his 
chang es against the charge 
that his appointment pre¬ 
saged a takeover of the arts 
by businessmen. “Inevitably 
people thought we were going 
to fill this half of the council 
with suits, which was never 


There is artistic breadth and authority, 
the practitioner perspective.. .and 
there is new and youthful blood. 5 


members of the Arts Coun¬ 
cil’s advisory panels, which 
will now only have an input 
into decision-making when 
Invited by Mr Robinson. 

Announcing the new ap¬ 
pointments, he said: ‘"The 
membership of the new coun¬ 
cil delivers exactly the blend 
that Is needed. There Is artis¬ 
tic breadth and authority, foe 
practitioner perspective, foe 
regional dimension, experi- 


going to be foe case," he said. 
•*The problem was that you 
could not have someone who 
was foe head of an advisory 
panel then in council. We’ve 
now got a group of people who 
can look at foe Arts Council's 
business across the piece.” 

Mr Robinson would not 
give a specific number for 
future staff levels for the Arts 
Council, saying only: 
‘There’s going to be some in- 


Pierre Victoire in receivership 


Amelia Gentleman on a concept 
that was a recipe for disaster 


E VERY good chef needs 
to be aware of the dan¬ 
ger of serving up too 
much of a good thing and 
sbould be adept at negotiating 
foe fine line between dishing 
out quantity and quality. 

This is a basic lesson which 
Pierre Levicky. French chef 
and owner of foe bistro chain 
Pierre Victoire. clearly failed 
to understand. 

The company, which intro¬ 
duced French cuisine at bud¬ 
get prices, has gone into 
receivership — with debts 
understood to run into sev¬ 
eral million. 

When M Levicky launched 
the chain ten 10 years ago, 
consumers were hungry for 
foe restaurants’ trademark 
rustic atmosphere and cheap 
French meals. Spurred on by 
this, M Levicky began a rapid 
expansion about a year ago — 
only to discover a few months 
later foat their appetite had 
already been sated. 

The French chef had aimed 
to expand his business from 
under 100 branches to more 
than 300 in the space of five 
years. As the receivers took 
over yesterday, M Levicky 
said: "We made a mistake last 
year and began to acquire 
more restaurants than we 


O “It was 

like trying 
to drag a 
dead elephant up 
Ben Nevis with 
an elastic band.” 
The attempt to 
film Lanark 


could deal with. We grew too 
fast — we had too many res¬ 
taurants, not enough skilled 
staff and not enough financial 
backing. 

“This move should enable 
the Pierre Victoire name, 
which I believe people appre¬ 
ciate and like, to go forward 
with a new start." 

The Edinburgh receivers. 
Grant Thornton, said they 
had already been contacted 
by two potential purchasers. 
A spokesman commented: 
“Tbe company had under¬ 
taken a phenomenal expan¬ 
sion programme — they were 
opening about one new res¬ 
taurant a fortnight. A vast. 
Conranesque restaurant 
launched in Brussels was a 
failure and incurred substan¬ 
tial losses. We are still trying 
to calculate the exact debts.” 

It is not yet known whether 
there will be any job losses 
among foe estimated L200 
staff: Pierre Victoire restau- \ 
rants are to remain open 
whilst a buyer is sought I 

Pierre Levicky’s history Is , 
an entrepreneurial success i 
story turned sour. The young I 
chef arrived in Scotland In 
the mid 1980s with less than 
£100 to his name. Earlier this 
year, at foe age of 38, he was 
the owner of an apparently 
successful restaurant chain 
with a turnover of millions of 


pounds. But signs of strain 
emerged when he tried, un¬ 
successfully. to sell all or part 
of foe chain to raise capital to 
fund expansion. 

The news of foe collapse 
came as no surprise to indus¬ 
try Insiders who have noted 
foat the large proportion of 
Pierre Victoire restaurants 
which were run as franchise 
operations (83 were franchise- 
run while just 25 were owned 
by Pierre Victoire Ltd) meant 
foe quality of foe food and 
service was inconsistent. 

The restaurant was 
dropped from this year's 
Harden’s Restaurant guide, 
but an earlier review warned; 
"You may find fantastic value 
and a good ambience ... or 
you may encounter mediocre 
cooking and terrible service 
in a place with zero finesse." 


The guide's co-publisher 
Richard Harden said: “The 
1990s has seen a new wave of 
concept restaurants. Pizza Ex¬ 
press and Cafe Rouge have 
both expanded hugely — com¬ 
petition is now intense.” 

Pierre Victoire’s growth 
relied on a simple formula — 1 
it found cheap premises often | 
left empty by recently bank-, 
rupted restaurants and used | 
junk shop furniture to create 1 
an unpretentious bistro style. | 

But the novelty has worn 
off and even M Levicky con¬ 
ceded that foe quality of food 
and service in some of the 
branches “could be better”. 
The restaurant’s Islington 
branch was half-empty at 
lunch time yesterday — de¬ 
spite foe offer of a free bottle 
of wine for any party of four 
or more diners. 



Why a bistro went bust 


Pterra Victoire 

□ Founded: by Pierre Levicky In 
1968 

D Branches: 108 

□ Style: Gal He bistro, providing 
French cuisine at budget prices 
0 Lunch: Two courses tor 
£4.90, three courses for £5.90, 
glass of white wine £2.75, fitter 
coffee £ 1.00 


□ Branches: 100 

n Style: French brasserie atmo¬ 
sphere. providing good-value, 
freshly cooked food. 

O Lunch: Two course menu prix 

fixe £5.95. glass of white wine 
£2.00. fitter coffee £1.00 


with high-quality service 

Q Lunch: Glass of white wine 
£2.50. Pizza around £5, filter cof¬ 
fee £1 


Cafe Rouge 

□ Founded: by Roger Myers 
and Karen Rogers in 1989 as part 
of the Pelican group 


Paa Express 

□ Founded: by Peter Soizot in 
1965 

□ Branches: 170 rn UK and five 
abroad 

□ Style: Pizzeria providing good 
food in a pleasant atmosphere 


All Bar One 

□ Founded: by Jeremy Spencer 
within Bass Taverns in 1994 

□ Branches: 32 

□ Style: Relaxed, airy urban 
wine bars offering modem British 
cuisine 

□ Lunch: Two courses around 
£- 10 . glass of white wine £2.40 
filter coffee £1 


Deborah Bull, left, 
principal dancer at the Royal 
Ballet and, from top, Anish 
Kapoor, Joanna Mactikegor 
and Antony Gormley 
PHOTOGRAPH: GRAHAM TURNER . 


New blood 


evitable reduction in num¬ 
bers." In March he suggested 
“senior staff with a pool of 50 
advisers they can contact 
when they need them”. Yes¬ 
terday he said 50 to 100 was 
probably too few. 

The new council, which 
like its predecessor will meet 
monthly, will not have to en¬ 
dure foe day-long meetings 
foat so shocked Mr Robinson 
on his arrival in May. Meet¬ 
ings will last just two hours. 

The reappointed members 
are: David Brierley, former 
general manager of foe RSC; 
Christopher Fray ling, rector 
and professor of cultural his¬ 
tory at the Royal College of 
Art; Andrew Motion, poet, bi¬ 
ographer and professor of cre¬ 
ative writing at foe Universi¬ 
ty of East Anglia; Prudence 
Skene, arts administrator, 
formerly head of foe Arts 
Council's lottery panel; and 
Hilary Strong: arts adminis¬ 
trator and producer, and di-, 
rector of foe Edinburgh Festi- 1 
val Fringe. 


□ ANISH KAPOOR: Sculp¬ 
tor and Turner Prize win¬ 
ner with recent one-man 
show at the Hayward 
Gallery. 


□ DEBORAH BULL: Princi¬ 
pal dancer at the Royal Bat 
let since 1992, and a mem¬ 
ber of the Arts Council’s 
Dance Advisory PaneL • 


□ ANTONY GORMLEY: 
Sculptor who won the 
Turner Prize in 1994, best- 
known for his Angel of .foe 
North. '• .. 


□ DERRICK ANDERSON: 
Previously deputy director 
of Yorkshire Arts, now 
chief executive of Wolver¬ 
hampton metropolitan 
borough council. 


□ JOANNA MacGREGOR: 
Pianist and professor of 
music at Gresham College, 
London. 


□ HILARY STRONG:-Arts 
administrator and pro¬ 
ducer, who is director of 
the Edinburgh Festival 
Fringe. 


Scientists 
agogat 
T rex’s giant 
fossil turd 


Jamie Wilson 


I N THE scientific world they 
call it a coorcQite. but to the 


lean it a coprolite, but to the 
average person it is a fossilised 
turd. But a rare coprolite dis¬ 
covered in Canada is no ordi¬ 
nary piece of prehistoric poo. 

Almost certainly deposited 
by a Tyrannosaurus rex, sci¬ 
entists believe it has shed 
new light on the fe eding hab¬ 
its or the king of the 
dinosaurs. 

Weighing in at an incredi¬ 
ble 7.1 kg and at over 1*4 feet 
in length, the fossil is twice 
the size of any carnivore cop¬ 
rolite found before. 

Writing in foe journal Na¬ 
ture. the team of scientists led 
by Karen Chin, of foe Uuited 
States geological survey in 
Menlo Park. California, and 
Timothy Tokaryk, of the 
Royal Saskatchewan Mu¬ 
seum. were surprised by foe 
nature of the bone fragments 
which showed that T rex pul¬ 
verised Its prey with repeated 
bites before swallowing tbe 
Cesh. 

The findings prove that foe 
dinosaur was very different 
from modem reptiles, which 
tend to swallow large pieces 
of prey whole. 

Close study of foe frag¬ 
ments of the coprolite 
revealed thick pieces which 
may have come from a' bony 
“frill”, such as that belonging 

to foe three-homed dinosaur 

triceratops — a favouriteprey 
of T rex. The scientists "were 
puzzled by the discovery, that 
the dinosaur appeared-to 
have trouble digesting foe 
bone it had consumed. . 

“This rare example of fos¬ 
silized dietary residues helps 
to refine our understanding of 
there pod feeding behaviour 
by providing physical evi¬ 
dence that a tyrannosaur 
crushed, consumed and In¬ 
completely digested large 
quantities of bone when feed; 
ing ou a sub-adult dinosaur, 
the researchers wrote. 
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BMA warns of crisis if training is not stepped up 

NHS set to run out 

by 2010 


BRITAIN 5 



Correspondent 


T HE NHS will run out 
of doctors by 2010 if 
drastic action is not 
taken to recruit and 
train at least 1,000 more medi¬ 
cal 1 students a year, the Brit¬ 
ish Medical Association 
warned yesterday. 

't Moiredoctors are needed to 
.deal with-rising demand The 
numbers of elderly people are 
going up dramatically and 
-there is a lot more doctors can 
now do to improve health and 
defer death. 

; But under greater pressure 
than ever, doctors are l ess 
willing to work vast amounts 
of overtime. Both junior and 
senior , hospital doctors have 
an unacceptable workload, 
the BMA said. 

.1 Britain is facing the pros¬ 
pect of empty surgeries. 
There are 1.000 GP vacancies. 

■ John Chisholm, of the BMA’s 
general medical services com¬ 
mittee, said the problem was 
acute In inner cities where 
.wane GP posts had r emained 


. ... .was the worst crisis in 
ghneral practice for 35 years, 
iiie r said. "We are talking 


but what we are really talking 

about is just the health care 

which patients deserve. Un¬ 

less something is done we are 
facing disaster in general 

practiced* 

It can only get worse. The 

mflux of doctors hum the In¬ 

dian subcontinent and else¬ 
where who came to work in 
Britain in the early years of 
the NHS is now reaching 
retirement age. Some 3,000 
overseas-trained GPs are due 

to retire in the next few years. 

The BMA wants the Gov¬ 

ernment to implement a 
report of its own medical 
workforce advisory commit¬ 
tee. chaired by Sir rviiin 
Campbell. Seven months ago 

it recommended that an extra 

1,000 students a year should 

be admitted to medical 
school. No action has yet been 
taken, although Health Minis¬ 
ter Alan Mflburn told a BMA 
conference this month that 

the Government was “ac¬ 

tively considering” the 
report. 

The BMA said that was not 

good enough. Time was run¬ 

ning out, it claimed. Andrew 
Hobart, of its Junior doctors 
committee, said 1,000 extra 


, about the medical work force. 


^ *»wv ukua 

students was not a bar gaining 
stance but a bare minimum 

"If we do not increase medi¬ 


cal schools’ intatfp by j ^OO 
doctors per year, then the 
NHS is going to run out of 
doctors in 2010 .” 

James Johnson, chairman 
of the BMA consultants' com¬ 
mittee, said an extra 4,000 
consultants were needed just 

to carry through reforms to 

doctors' training and reduce 
junior doctors' hours. One In 

six junior doctors were stfll 

on duty for more than 72 

hours a week. But it took 15 
years for the system to pro¬ 
duce a consultant 
“Successive governments 
have said the UK should be 
sufficient in its supply of doc¬ 
tors but have been in no hurry 
to ensure that we are,” he 

said. “In feet only 38 per cent 
of newly registered doctors 
are UK doctors.” Many were 
from developing countries. “It 
Is improper and immoral for 

us to rely on not tr aining our 

own doctors but taking than 

from countries who cannot af¬ 

ford to lose them.” 

More women than men 
were entering medicine — 62 

per cent of medical under¬ 

graduates were women and 
many were likely to want a 

career break or flexible work¬ 

ing at some stage. And both 
men and women now wanted 

more family-friendly careers. 
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People lunching yesterday in Toulouse where authorities haw taken dragHci u eastn-mc «w inHm^ problems with En glish fans photograph f*cafoo mazalan 


Toulousians bask in calm before the deluge 


John Duncan on French city 
dreading influx of England fans 


Railtrack warned over 
safety on eve of strike 


Keith Harper 
Transport Editor 


.TRACK has been 
[warned by the railway 
lie to ensure 
safety standards are not com¬ 
promised by the four-day 
Strike Of 3,000 malnfprianre 
workers due to start at 
midnight 

Railtrack insisted last night 
that the strike would have a 
“minimal impact" on ser¬ 
vices, but it would not allow 
-any train to run on a line 
which it thought was unsafe. 
-It said: “The safety of all pas¬ 
sengers is paramount” 

-‘It was responding to a can- 
’ ’tianary letter from the rail- 
-way inspectorate, reminding 
RaStrack of the need to make 
sore :its arrangements are 
adequate. The letter from 
. Derek Hill, assistant chief in- 
r *fflki6r of railways, says: “It 


is essential that you are able 
to frilly meet all requirements 
for Inspection and emergency 
cover on all lines that remain 
open to traffic.” 

The strike, called by the 
Raft Maritime and Transport 
union, over a new pay and 
conditions package with 10 
maintenance companies, 
amid get worse. Railtrack ad¬ 
mitted it may have to intro¬ 
duce speed restrictions or 
cancel trains- 

It rejected a claim by 
Jimmy Knapp, the RMTs 
leader, that the maintenmify 
companies had decided not to 
carry out basic track inspec¬ 
tions in the 48 hours up to the 
strike. Railtrack said Mr 
Knapp was “overstating'' the 
position. Routine inspections 
were carried out over a inucb 
longer period. 

Rail services between Lon¬ 
don and Edinburgh slowly 
returned to normal yesterday 


after Great North-Eastern 
Railway was forced to carry 
out emergency checks on its 
entire fleet of 31 Intercity 
trains. Services on the east 
coast main line were severely 
disrupted after a derailment 
at Sandy, Bedfordshire, on 
Monday night for which a 
cracked wheel was blamed. 

The latest alarm follows a 
move earlier this week by the 
German authorities to begin 
replacing wheels on 59 of 
their first generation trains 
after a crash two weeks ago 
which killed 100 people near 
Hanover. Investigators be¬ 
lieve a broken wheel was to 
Maine for the German derail¬ 
ment, but a GNER spokesman 
said: “We are certainly draw¬ 
ing no comparisons between.; 
the two incidents.” 

The Health and Safety Exec¬ 
utive said the rolling stock 
was different in the two 
incidents. 


T HE city of Toulouse, ac¬ 
cording to the local 
newspaper, La Depdche 
du Midi is in a state of alert 
— though to judge by the 
crowds strolling through the 
shopping district and chat¬ 
ting in the ancient squares, 
you would not know it 
If a hooligan Invasion Is on 
its way. the locals are being 
exceedingly English about it 
alL However the citizens of 
Marseille could tell them a 
thing-or two about how 
quickly the mood can change 
when the English turn up in 
numbers. 


They are not here yet — 
but they have already made 
their presence felt among 
Toulouse's populace, with the 
traditional summer music 
festival cancelled at the last 

min ute 

“Changes of government 
couldn't do it, economic cri¬ 
ses didn't do it, neither 
thunderstorms nor apathy 
ever did It but a band of hoo¬ 
ligans turn up and it is done,” 
said Sylvie Roux. 

Their presence will alwn be 
felt by the bons vrveurs of 
Toulouse with the city adopt¬ 
ing English licensing laws 


from today until the English 
are long gone. All bars and 
restaurants must close at 
11 pm under the orders of the 
local police chief ‘-‘That is 
hard to bear for the average 
Toulouslan who feels pun¬ 
ished and deprived of the 
World Cup's party atmo¬ 
sphere all because of a few 
idiots,” said Miss Roux. 

Annoyed they may be, but 
frightened they are not “Not 
at all,” said Swmir Hatsi, a 
compact disc trader at the 
open air market In the Place 
du Capitole, where police 
sources fear trouble could be 
focused. “They won’t get the 
chance to get drunk enough. 
The ones who drink too much 
win be dealt with by the 
police." 


No chances are being taken. 
The giant screens at the Pa¬ 
lais des Sports are being dis¬ 
mantled. From Monday they 
will once again broadcast 
World Cup matches, and mar¬ 
quees housing Toulouse's ex¬ 
hibition of culture will be 
constantly under police 
surveillance. 

Local authorities have 
drafted in 170 CRS officers 
and two busloads of the Gen¬ 
darmerie Mobile. Leave has 
been cancelled for the 1,300 
police and gendarmes avail¬ 
able to the force. 

The unmarked Mue buses 
of the various riot squads are 
already in position in the 
Place Wilson, only a neat line 
Of gas masks hang in g in the 
curtained windows hinting at 


the function of the officers 
lounging inside and on the 
benches nearby. Unlike in 
Marseille, the police In Tou¬ 
louse intend to be highly 
visible. 

|- Expecting 1,000 England 
fans from Marseille on Tues¬ 
day, they stationed a squad of 
armed police at the Gare Ma- 
tabiau to greet them. The offi¬ 
cers then had to suffer the 
Chuckles Of the 30 En gland 
supporters who disembarked. 
A third of them were British 
workers at the local Airbus 
factory who had gone to Mar¬ 
seille for the day. If that is the 
worst treatment they suffer at 
the bands of the English for 
the next five days, it will be 
the Toulouse police who will 
laugh last 





Stuart Millar 


JtT&T as England’s hooligan 
element can always be relied 
cm for a bit of mayhem, the 
Scottish travelling support 
has made an art form of drink¬ 


ing gallons of alcohol, putting 
on orange wigs and malting 
everybody love their quirky 
ways. But the intensity of 
France’s affection for the Tar¬ 
tan Army is getting embar¬ 
rassing. As the Scots packed 
up and left Bordeaux yester¬ 
day the local media went into 
a mourning frenzy. 

“The luckiest in the 
country,” was how the paper 
described the towns which 
wfllliost the kilted, blue-faced! 
hordes. There was hardly a 
dry eye in sight in the town. “I 
don't know how the Scottish 
can drink so much and stiD be 


standing,” said one barmaid. 
“We shall miss them.” 


CAMELOT, the National Lot¬ 
tery operator, is also mourn¬ 
ing a terrible loss—poten¬ 
tially £45 million to be exact 
People, it seems, are forget¬ 
ting to buy their tickets, being 
so absorbed in the football 
action. In the first week ticket 
sales slumped 4 per cent—a 
figure which, could rise to 10 
per cent by the end of the tour¬ 
nament says CameloL 


A MORE serious casualty of 
the nation's fixation with 


watching football has been the 
Mood transfusion service. In 
Scotland yesterday an urgent 
ap peal was launched for do¬ 
nors as collection centres 
reported a 30 per cent fell in 
the flow of blood. Restrictions 
have already been placed on 
the amount ofO group blood 
supplied to hospitals. 


THE great tiling about the 
World Cup is that it has been 
immune to the pressures of 
international politics. No boy¬ 
cotts, no backstabbing. no 
rows. Until now. Predictably it 
Involves the United States and 


Iran; less predictably. It in¬ 
volves a Sally Field film. 

Not Without My Daughter, 
which portrays Iranian, men 
as boorish, dirty, cruel and 
obsessed with their religion 
was shown this week on 
French TV and the Iranians 
smell a US-inspired conspir¬ 
acy. The head of the Iran's soc¬ 
cer federation has registered a 
“severe protest” with file 
World Cup organisers over 
what he claims is a “blatant 
political exercise". Sunday's 
match between the two sides 
promises to be an even more 
loaded affair. 


British walking 
rates show a 


marked decline 


Iteith Harper on a 
fleet-footed nation 


DO it less than we 
'did 10 years ago, but 
we do it most between 
3pm and 4pm. Middle-aged 
man do it least of alL We do it 
more-than our European 
counterparts, and quite often 
we do ft for no particular pur¬ 
pose, it is free, it is dean and 
tt Is good for us. 

The fe-st report on the 
nation's walking habits for 20 
years yesterday revealed that 
Britons walk an average of 
200 miles a year, or about four 
mResra week— which is wily 
about 3 per cent of the total 
distan c e- travelled. Neverthe¬ 
less wie outwalk the French, 
the Dutch, the Spaniards, the 
Swedes and. the Finns. 

- People living in towns and 
cities make more journeys on 
foot than those living in the 
countryside. The greatest 
contrast is between inner 
London residents, who mak e 
about 40 per cent of their jour¬ 
neys an foot and those in 
rural areas who average only 
33percent 

The peak hour for wa lking 
fc between - 3pm and 4pm, 
when one in 10 walking trips 
start About 14 per cent of 
trips are for no purpose other. 






News in brief 


RAF commander 
backs gays 


A SENIOR RAF commander has spoken out in fevour oT drop¬ 
ping the long-standing ban on gays in the armed forces, it was 
disclosed yesterday. Air Chief Marshal Sir David Cousins, the 
head of the RAFs Personnel and Tr aining Command, s aid he 
believed that admitting gay men and lesbians “could work". 

The Ministry of Defence yesterday made clear that the Gov¬ 
ernment’s position had not changed. 

Sir David, a member of the Air Force Board which advises 
ministers, said he would not object if the Government moved to 
lift the ban. 1 Tf the Government decided to open the services to 
homosexuals, and we did not adopt the Americans' ‘dan’task, 
don't tell’ policy, I would support it,” he said in a local 
newspaper. 


International aid saves boy 


Street life... pedestrians out in Manchester yesterday as it was revealed Britons walk an average of four mijes a week 


PHOTOGRAPH: DON MePHEE 


than the walk itselL including 
walking the dog. 

The report. Walking in Brit¬ 
ain, published by the Depart¬ 
ment of the Environment and 
Transport, says that w alking 
is the most “natural activity 
and the only sustained dy¬ 
namic aerobic exercise that is 
common to everybody except 
for the seriously disabled or 
frail” 

It suggests that middle-aged 
people should be fit enough to 
walk one m il e at 3 mph on the 
level without fetigue. sore 
muscles, svAating or uncom¬ 


fortably test breathing. For a 
man or woman of average 
weight walking an extra mile 
a day without eating more 
would be sufficient to losing 
about three kilograms of fet a 
year. If maintained, “habit¬ 
ual, typical insidious middle- 
aged spread ‘ could conceiv¬ 
ably be averted.” 

Overall, the figures show 
that the average Briton Is 
making 22 fewer journeys a 
year on foot, but an extra 203 
journeys by car, a 50 per cent 
increase in car journeys. . The 
amount of walking by men Is 


particularly worrying. Those 
aged 30 to 59 make about a 
quarter fewer walking trips 
than women of the same age. 

Glenda Jackson, transport 
minister, said: “This is the 
first report ever to bring 
together all the statistics on 
walking together. And it 
paints a worrying picture. 
People are walking signifi¬ 
cantly less than they did in 
thepast 

"Especially worrying is the 
collapse in the numbers of 
children walking to. school. 
Only 44 per cent of 11 to 15- 


year-olds walk to school, com¬ 
pared to 53 per cent 10 years 


-Ms Jackson is known as the 
most enthusiatic walking 
minister in Whitehall, often 
refusing the ministerial car to 


goto the Commons. 

She said: “There is a grow¬ 
ing recognition that we can¬ 
not continue as we are now 
with increasing pollution 
from traffic damag in g OUT 
health and our environment” 

Ben Plowden, director of 
the Pedestrians' Association, 
welcomed the report. He 


agreed that the statistics 
showed a slow fleeUwe and the 
risks of “sedentary living". 
But they also showed how 
walking “dominates short dis¬ 
tance travel and is number 
two after car journeys for all 
traveL” 

Mr Plowden said: “The 
British are great walkers. We 
know we walk further than 
other North European 
countries, and walking for 
pleasure is increasing: It is 
central to dealing with Brit¬ 
ain’s congested and polluted 
cities.” 


HEART surgeon Stephen Westaby yesterday revealed how a 10- 
yearold boy's life was saved by an international rescue operation. 
The boy, from Reading, Berkshire, was taken to John Radcliffe 
Hospital in Oxford suffering from severe heart failure. Mr Wes- 
taby telephoned colleagues in Germany to ask them to Ming a 
pumping device known as a Berlin heart—an external pumping 
mechanism—to England Five surgeons Hew the device over and 
it was implanted last Tuesday. Mr Westaby said: “We put the 
Berlin heart into the little boy just two hours before we felt he was 
going to die.” By Thursday the boy was sitting up. But a biopsy 
showed his heart was irreparably diseased. Surgeons performed 
a transplant and be is now recovering at file Great Ormond Street 
Hospital for Sick Children in London. 


Most dangerous road 


THE most dangerous road in Britain is to be upgraded to dual 
carriageway in a 25.6 million safety project. Improv etnents to the 
AS6 trans-Pennine pass were announced yesterday by the Trans¬ 
port Minister. Gavin Strang. More than 160 serious accidents 

have taken place on the eight mile summit in the past five 
years. — Martin Wainwright 


Rioting case against asylum seekers falls apart 


Soothing stressed travellers 


Alan Trawls 
Home Affairs Editor 


•f «:’■ 
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_Case a gainst eight 

West African asylum 
— seekers accused of tak- 
: tegjart inariotattheGroup 
4-run Campsfield .House de¬ 
tention centre, near Oxford, 

last summer collapsed yester- 
day-as evidence from the pr£ 
vute security guards proved 
Unr sHahte - 

-"--Des pite calling more than 
30 eye witnesses, the prosecu¬ 
tion conceded defeat after it 
was unable to dearly estab- 
. Hsh the identity of the rioters. 
Videotape evidence from 32 


security cameras In the deten¬ 
tion centre repeatedly contra¬ 
dicted evidence given by 
■witnesses. 

The trial had been expected 
-to last Tiina weeks and its col¬ 
lapse after only three weeks is 
an embarrassment to Group 4 
and the Home Office. The 
charges of riot and violent 
disorder carried sentences of 
up to 10 years. 

The charges against one of 
the defendants, a 17-year-old, 
were dropped after only a 
week as he was too m ent a lly 
01 to continue to stand trial 
and is now being treated in 
hoepitaL Three of the remain¬ 
ing eight defendants last 


night walked free. Two of 
them have already been 
granted asylum. The five 
others were taken back to de¬ 
tention while their asylum 
cases are considered. 

Sunny Ozidede. aged 30, 
from Nigeria, one of the 
accused, last night said: ’Tt is 
very good news. I wrote a let- 
teT fb "the- Home-Office that 
the wrong people were identi¬ 
fied. but for reasons best 
known to themselves, the 
prosecution was based on 
false evidence. At the end of 
the day, justice has served us 
well In this country.” 

The Crown Prosecution 
Service admitted last night 


that witnesses had proved un¬ 
reliable. “The evidence that 
came out during the course of 
the prosecution case was not 
sufficient. In our view, to. 
merit the prosecution being 
continued-” 

During the course of the 
trial, the jury had heard one 
Group 4 guard in charge of a 
riot squad deny he held a de¬ 
tainee by the neck while ha 
was being removed to prison, 
yet videotape evidence dearly 
showed this was the case. An¬ 
other Group 4 guard admitted 
that he, and not detainees, 
had smashed a teleplume in¬ 
side the detention centre dur¬ 
ing the riot 


A third Group 4 officer 
claimed he had been con¬ 
cussed after one of the defen¬ 
dants had thrown solvent 
over him, yet the video 
showed him five minutes 
later walking about in good 
health In a dry shirt 

Nigel Leskin, one of the de¬ 
fence lawyers, said: “These 
charges should never have 
been brought Group 4 only 
named black defendants as 
being involved, yet video evi¬ 
dence shows all sorts took 
part" 

Evan Harris, the local Lib¬ 
eral Democrat MP. ques¬ 
tioned why Group 4’s contract 
for Campsfldd House had just 


been, renewed. David Dickin¬ 
son, of Group 4, said the com¬ 
pany was not Involved in the 
decision to prosecute. “All we 
did was provide witnesses 
and we certainly do not have 
a comment on the outcome." 

The prosecution told the 
jury that the riot In August 
last year started when de¬ 
tainees believed two of their 
colleagues had been strangled 
and killed by Group 4 officers. 

The eight acquitted were: 
Sunny Ozidede; Stanley 
Nwaidike; Edward Onabanjo 
Agora; Lucky Agbebaku; 
Sambou Marong; John Qua- 
quah; Enaboro Esemuze and 
Harrison Tubman. 


STRESSED travellers at British airports will soon be pacified by 
the pastoral sounds of singing birds, humming bees and gurgling 
streams, if was reported in New Scientist yesterday. British 
Airways is testing the natural sounds, merged with specially 
composed music, in executive lounges at Heathrow, Gatwickand 
Manchester airports. 


Reporter dies 


PAUL Keel, a distinguished and versatile home news reporter 
and foreign correspondent for the Guardian during the 19808. died 
in London yesterday after along fflness. He was 49. 

Keel specialised in background articles on some of the major 
events of the era. These notably included thetheBrmk'sMat 
robbery, the HeyseL and Hillsborough stadium disasters, and 
terrorism. He also reported at great personal risk from Uganda, 
where he was caught in the middle ctf fierce fighting between, 
government forces and troops of the National Resistance Army; 
and tax thelran-Iraq war. 

Durbig the 1970s he was considered to be one of the most * 
promising young trumpeters and comet-players on the British, 
jazz scene. He entered journaUsm in Cardiff! He also worked for 
the MaD on Sunday and tbe Express. 
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6 WORLD NEWS 



Corruption scandal hits £1 m Vatican project 


John Hooper in Rome 


A llegations of fi¬ 
nancial misdemean¬ 
our at the heart of the 
Vatican yesterday 
overshadowed the launch of a 
£1 million project to restore 
the site of the supposed tomb 
of St Peter in time for the 

mill e nnium 

In a move that went unan¬ 
nounced and un publicised at 
the time, a Vatican court last 
week called in a prosecutor to 
investigate the allegations, 
which have been levelled by a 
former senior official. For 
five yean until 1997, Profes¬ 


sor Giuseppe Gatto was head 
of administration in the de¬ 
partment responsible for the 
upkeep of St Peter's basilica. 

Under the headline “Kick- 
backs in the shadow of St Pe¬ 
ter's”, the newspaper La Re- 
pubblica reported that Prof 
Gatto said he had been sacked 
for repeatedly questioning the 
allocation of funds set aside 
for the basilica's upkeep. It 
quoted him as saying: “1 can¬ 
not help but stress the oddity 
of the fact that I was dis¬ 
missed only alter reporting 
certain irregularities.” 

There were signs his allega¬ 
tions had caused acute embar¬ 
rassment They appeared on 


the morning his former boss, 
Cardinal Virgiiio Noe, was to 
meet the press to launch the 
restoration scheme. 

In the event, the cardinal 
left the room a few minutes 
after the press conference 
began and before journalists 
had an opportunity to ques¬ 
tion him. The Vatican’s 
spokesman. Dr Joaquin Na¬ 
varro-Vails, said he had been 
called away to the telephone. 
Cardinal Noe did not return, 
although the news conference 
continued for another hour. 

When the subject of Prof 
Gatto's allegations was 
raised. Dr Navarro-Vails said 
he had been instructed to say 


that the cardinal was the only 
person authorised to com¬ 
ment and that he had no thing 
to add to what he had told La 
Repubblica. The paper quoted 
him as saying: “I know noth¬ 
ing about it I understand 
there is a dispute over a dis¬ 
missal, but 1 do not know the 
nature of the allegations. In 
any case, everything is the 
hands of the Vatican’s judges 
for whom I hold, as ever, ines¬ 
timable respect," 

The affair has focused at¬ 
tention on the feet that St Pie¬ 
ter’s is not merely one of the 
epicentres of Christendom, 
but also a structure whose up -1 
keep generates a stream of lu- I 


crative building contracts. 
This year the Vatican is pre¬ 
paring to turn its best face to 
the world for the 2 , 000 th anni¬ 
versary of Christ’s birth. 

The latest scheme involves 
the reflirb iahmen t and illumi¬ 
nation of the necropolis 
under St Peter’s. Although it 
is the reason the basilica is 
there, it was not until 1939 
that it was professionally ex¬ 
cavated. At its western end, 
archaeologists found the 
remains of a monument iden¬ 
tified as one described by a 
2nd century historian in a ref¬ 
erence to St Peter’s remains. 

The tomb beneath it is as¬ 
sumed to be that of the 


Plastic surgeon’s art gives Polish 
tourist industry a new image 


Neil Bowdler in 

Wroclaw reports on 
package tours 
which offer 
Westerners 
sightseeing, 
shopping and a 
cheap face-lift 


£ £ I always said, wben I 
got to the age of 50, I'd 
bave it done,” says 
Betty, aged 53. a tough-talk¬ 
ing custody officers' assis¬ 
tant from Essex. “Some 
want to grow old grace¬ 
fully. Fair enough. I don’t. 
Fm not ready to wear a 
pinny and put a shawl on.” 

Extreme cold, big coats 
and far hats were about all 
that came to mind when she 
thought of Poland before 
she read about Alina Dee- 
ble’s Euromedica in a mag¬ 
azine. The company offers 
cut-price cosmetic surgery 
far from prying eyes. 

"Enjoy an all-inclusive 
trip to Poland and come 
back looking great!" prom¬ 
ises Ms Deeble’s brochure. 

This was not the only 
offer Betty had seen from 
former communist 

countries. She had also con¬ 
sidered the Czech Republic 
and Yugoslavia. But Ms 
Deeble’s reassuring words 
and glossy before-and-after 
photographs were enough 
to bring her to Poland. Fear 
of what sbe might find in a 
country wbose poverty-. 
stricken public health ser- 1 
vices are close to breaking I 
point did not enter her I 

min d. 

Awaiting her in the , 
south-western city of Wro- 
claw was the knife of Dr 
Henryk Knakiewicz — a 
lifelong friend of Ms Deeble 
— and four hours of sur¬ 
gery to have her face lifted 
and her eyelids remodelled, 
all for a bargain £2,700 
(plane ticket and accommo¬ 
dation included). 

To her shock, the opera¬ 
tion was performed under 
local anaesthetic and she 
felt every cut and stitch. 
Even so, “it was worth 
every part of that pain”, 
sbe says. “I could never 
have afforded it in the UK. 
This puts it in a normal per¬ 
son’s price bracket” 

“1 hope the bruising will 
be gone by a week on Mon- 



EU court ruling 
deals blow to 
council secrecy 


Stephen Bates 
In Strasbourg 


T HE obsessive secrecy of 
Europe's most powerful 
institution, the Council 
of Ministers, was dealt a fresh 
legal blow yesterday when the 
European Court of Justice 
ruled that it had not given 
sufficient reasons for refusing 
to release information. 

The case, brought by the 
Swedish journalists’ union, is 
the latest to reveal the absur¬ 
dities underlying the coun¬ 
cil's highly defensive inter¬ 
pretation of European Union 
regulations which supposedly 
uphold the public's right of 
access to official documents. 

It follows on from the case 
brought by The Guardian and 
its former European Affairs 
Editor John Carvel in 1995, 
challenging council secrecy 
and its refosal to release min¬ 
isters' decisions on policing 
and security issues. 

Onno Brouwer, the lawyer 
acting for the Swedish appli¬ 
cants, said last night: ‘“nils 


Alina Deeble (left), director of Euromedica, with satisfied customer Betty. Tm not ready 
to wear a pinny and shawl,' she declared after her face-lift photograph: nol bowdler 


This is a victory for 
the citizen. The 
council will have to 
give reasons if it 
refuses to release 
information’ 


day when I*m due back at 
work ... I couldn't face 
people knowing,” frets < 
Mary, aged 57, from! 
Manchester. 

Her large sunglasses 
make her look like a char-' 
acter In a low-budget spy, 
film. Sbe has told only her 
husband about her secret 
trip to Poland. 

She allowed Ms Deeble to 
talk her Into a face-lift as 
well as the upper eyelid 
surgery she sought. She 
also convinced her hus¬ 
band. David, to have the 
bags around his eyes 
removed after he insisted 
on accompanying her. He 
too is afraid of the response 
of the lads on the factory 
floor. “They’d call him a 
fairy they would, if they 
found out.” Mar>' says. 

Betty and Mary are 
among a group of seven 
English patients who make 
up the latest of Ms Deeble's 


touring parties. Together, 
the group has endured five 
face-lifts, a mass of eyelid 1 
surgery, and one breast! 
augmentation operation. 
Maria, a 20-year-old secre¬ 
tary from Berkshire, had 
been troubled for years by 
the size of her bust and tor-, 
mented by the news that a 
close friend has just been ; 
cast in Baywatch. Surgery . 
In Poland at around half 1 
the British rate was the 
answer, she thought. Now. 
waiting among the walking 
wounded at Dr Kna- 

kiewicz's immaculate pri¬ 
vate surgery, she can 
hardly walk for the pain. 

For Ms Deeble, cosmetic 
surgery is almost a reli¬ 
gion. She is of Polish origin 
but has lived for 13 years in 
a Welsh border village. She 
believes cosmetic surgery 
will become the norm and 
says upper eyelid surgery' 
should be free on the NHS. 


The youthful looking 47- 
year-old has also been 
under the knife of Dr 
Knakiewicz. 

She has brought more 
than 200 patients to Poland 
since 1995. Many, she says, 
are mature single women 
looking to rediscover lost 
confidence. 

She maintains that her 
package tours are not only 
about cutting and tucking. 
She also encourages her! 
customers to spoil them-: 
selves with a mix of hair : 
care, health checks, shop¬ 
ping and outings. She 
plans to add a week at a 
Polish country health farm. 

Betty and Mary certainly 
seem pleased with their 
package. 

“Plastic surgery is excit¬ 
ing.'’ glows Mary, who is al¬ 
ready planning another 
trip next year for further 
treatment. “It does become 
addictive.” 


case is a victory for the citi¬ 
zen. It means that file council 
will In future have to give its 
reasons if It decides to refuse 
to release information." 

The latest example arose 
out of a freedom of Informa¬ 
tion exercise launched by the 
union after Sweden's acces¬ 
sion to the EU in 1995. 

It applied for 20 EU docu¬ 
ments relating to the setting 
up of Europol — the ElTs 
fledgling police intelligence 
agency — from the Swedish 
authorities and from the 
council. 

The Swedish government 
which has a long tradition of 
public access, released 18 of 
the documents immediately. 
The council, after months of 
deliberation, eventually 
allowed the applicants to see 
just four of the same docu¬ 
ments. citing harm to the pub-' 
He interest as its reason for i 
refusal. 1 


The court in Luxembourg 
found that the council, which 
represents the member states' 
governments and is the ElTs 
main executive body, had 
felled to justify its decision. 

Its written judgement 
stated: “Most of the docu¬ 
ments to which access was 
refosed were concerned only 
with negotiations on the 
adoption of the Europol con¬ 
vention ... and not with oper¬ 
ational matters of Europol it¬ 
self ... It was Dot possible for 
the applicant to know the 
reasons for the adoption of 
the measures and therefore to 
defend its interests.” 

The judges' ruling said the 
council must in future exer¬ 
cise Its discretion on whether 
to disclose papers by striking 
a genuine balance between 
the public Interest and main¬ 
taining confidentiality in de¬ 
cision-taking. 

But the judgment also con¬ 
tained a rap on the knuckles 
for the Journalists, after a 
Swedish investigative repor¬ 
ters' association published an 
edited version of the council's 
case on the Internet during 
the course of earlier hearings 
with an invitation to the pub¬ 
lic to contact the lawyers to 
voice their opinions. 

The court ruled this was an 
abuse of procedure and or¬ 
dered that the council should 
be required Lo pay only two- 
thirds of the cost of the case 
as a result 

The council’s case was 
backed by the British and 
French governments. French 
lawyers argued in court that 
the Swedish government had 
itself breached EU law by 
following its long-established 
Freedom or information 
traditions. 

Yesterday British diplo¬ 
mats maintained that the gov¬ 
ernment is pursuing a much 
more open course, placing 
more documents on the Inter¬ 
net and that the Council of 
Ministers is also releasing 
more information. 

The council claimed latest 
figures showed that 78 per 
cent of requests are res¬ 
ponded to positively, com¬ 
pared with 58 per cent in 1995. 

Observers or the EU’s work¬ 
ings were still sceptical last 
night about whether it is gen¬ 
uinely becoming more open. 
Tony Bunyan, of the newslet¬ 
ter Statewatch. said: "The 
court is clearly behind the 
right to access but the council 
has tightened v its procedures 
since fiiis case was brought." 
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Gaullists 


Paul Webster In Pans 


F RANCE’S GauUist 
RPR. party is split over 
a proposal to open 
Haiicq with the racist 
National Front about the In¬ 
troduction of “national pref¬ 
erence", a euphemism for 
discrimination against 
the country's 4 million 
immigrants. 

The former prime minister 
Edouard Bahadur has called 
for a special commission, to 
consider withdrawin g fam ily 
and medical benefits from the 
country's mainly North Afri¬ 
can and black African settlers 
who do not hold French citi¬ 
zenship. In doing so. he is de¬ 
fying the GauUist president, 
Jacques Chirac, who has con¬ 
demned National Front 
policies. 

The slide towards a deal 
with Jean-Marie Le Pen’s 
party hi g hli g hts a series of 
splits on the right and has 
und ermined Mr Chirac's au¬ 
thority, already shaken by ex¬ 
tremists' success In local 
elections. 

Mr Balladur, prime minis¬ 
ter from 1993 to 1995, is sup¬ 
ported by the GauUist secre¬ 
tary-general, Nicolas 
Sarkozy, but the party chair¬ 
man, Philippe S£guin, has 
accused him of starting a ster¬ 
ile debate which could only 
help the party’s enemies. The 
Socialist interior minister, 
Jean-Plerre Ch&venement, 
said Mr Balladur was helping 
the National Front by reject¬ 
ing the republican principle 
of equality. 

1 Foreigners living here le¬ 
gally have the same rights as 
a French citizen." he said. 
"They pay their taxes and 
contribute to social security 
funds.” 

But MPs on both left and 
right see the proposal as a log¬ 
ical consequence of a 15-year 
debate within the right about 
alliances with an extremist 
movement that now has a big¬ 
ger electorate than the joint 
orthodox lightwing vote in 
several parts of the country. 
After municipal elections in 
1995, in which the National 
Front took control of four big 
southern towns. It won 
enough seats in regional elec¬ 
tions in March to form alli¬ 
ances with local rightwing 
leaders to govern four 


The necropolis in the basement of St Peter’s basilica in the Vatican. The site, whose upkeep generates a stream of lucrative building contracts, is believed to house the apostle’s tomb 


apostle. Long before the pres¬ 
ent basilica was built — as 
early as the end of the 6th cen¬ 
tury — this was the site of the 
rrmin altar. 

After restoring the area, the 
Vatican will have to decide 
how many pilgrims to admit 
to the necropolis. At present, 
less than 250 a day are 
allowed in by appointment 

One of the architects in 
charge of the project Sandro 
Benedetti. said damage had 
been inflicted by changes in 
the underground "micro-cli¬ 
mate". He said: "The changes 
are brought about by a num¬ 
ber of factors, but above all by 
the number erf visitors." 


regional assemblies. Nation¬ 
ally, the movement has about' 
15 per rent of the vote. ' 

Since the regional elec- ' 
turns, Charles Mfflon, a for- * 
mer defence minister- and 
chairman of the SOUth Ea^t- 
era regional assembly baaed 
in Lyon, formed a new 
popular movement called. La - 
Droite. It seeks closer links, 
with the National Front 
In another rebuff" to Mr V 
fTfrirar . the GauUist former tor 
terior minister, Charles Pas- 
qua, once the president's most 
influential adviser, has bro¬ 
ken with the party to . cam- ' 
pai gn against European tote-: 
gration. another National 
Front cause. Ten years ago Mr 
Pasqua said Gaullists and ex¬ 
tremists had the same values. • 
Although several local lead-. 
ers belon g in g to the centrist . 
Union for French Democracy, 
have aligned themselves with 
anti-immigrant policies, Mr. 
Balladur's initiative is the 
first serious attempt by Gaull- . 
ists to negotiate with the ex- . 
tremlst movement in defiance 
of the president 
Mr Chirac made a television 
appeal to voters in March, ■. 
asking them not to support a. 
movement inspired by hatred 
and racism. But party battles 
about strategy for next year’s 
European elections persuaded 
Mr Balladur to start cam¬ 
paigning for an anti-immigra- . 
tlon programme. 

The subject is so sensitive 
that the former prime minis¬ 
ter was at first thought to 
have made a gaffe during an 
interview, when be suggested 
that the National Front's de¬ 
sire to exclude foreigners’ 
from benefit could be put to a 
special commission. Later, it " 
emerged that he had con¬ 
sulted several leading MPs ' 
about opinion palls which 
showed that a third of tee 
electorate was to favour ~uf. 
national preference, a policy 
the National Front has tried" 
unsuccessfully to enforce in . 
the towns it controls. 

Mr Balladur's advisers be¬ 
lieve that nationality and ih£* 
migration are the only issues" 
that clearly separate the oppo- ‘ ’ 
sition from the leftwing gifc-. 
rrnment led by the Socialist / 
■ iiTM* minister, TJnnftI Jo. 
spin. GauUist MPs have told " 
Mr Balladur that voters have 
reproached them for not . sup¬ 
porting national preference. 


French politicians accused of 
backing National Front racism 


FRENCH politicians have 
been criticised by a Connell 
of Europe commission on 
racism and discrimination 
for indirectly backing 
National Front racist poli¬ 
cies, writes Paul Webster. 

In one of a series of 
reports on attitudes in 
European countries, the 
commission yesterday said: 
“la a climate of public 
opinion where refugees, 
asylum seekers and Immi¬ 
grants are often blamed for 
economic and social prob¬ 
lems, It is especially impor¬ 
tant that public figures and 
politicians condemn any 
show of racism, anti-Semi¬ 
tism or Intolerance, and 
resist the temptation to 
combat support for extreme 
rightwing parties by a dis¬ 


proportionate focusing of 
policies on the issues raised 
by such parties.” 

The commission, did not 
name politicians, but mem¬ 
bers were understood to 
have expressed concern 
about the shift by moderate 
rightwing movements 
towards proposed discrimi¬ 
natory legislation. - 

France is said to have 
signed all the important 
recent international agree¬ 
ments outlawing racist and 
anti-Semitic attitudes, but 
the commission said train: 
ing and guidelines for police 
must be improved because 
of ill-treatment of detainees. 

A nan-judicial Indepen¬ 
dent body was needed to in¬ 
vestigate complaints against 
law enforcement officials. 
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American girls match boys’ academic success but turn to tobacco, drink and drugs 

Paying price 
for closing 


gender gap 
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Martel IU<M» In Washin gton 

F IRST. tlie good news: 
American girls have 
broken through 
many of the barriers 
crea ted by the gender 
stereotyping that feminists 
rebelled against a genera¬ 
tion ago. Now. the bad 
news: researchers monitor- 
tog the closing of the gen¬ 
der gap have found that 
girls are adopting many of 
the most unhealthy charac¬ 
teristics of American boys. 

More than 20 years ago. 
American policymakers set 
oat to encourage girls to 
achieve in fields which had 
been male, preserves: 
maths, science and sport. A 
report published yesterday 
says that the policymakers 
have succeeded, but at the 
price of creating a genera¬ 
tion of girls who indulge in 
more alcohol, tobacco and 
illegal drugs. 

The authors of The Girls 
Report say that girls have 

The proportion of j 
gills experimenting 
with illegal soft 
drugs has more 
than tripled during 
the past decade 

almost caught up with boys 
in maths and have sharply 
narrowed the gap in 
science. . . 

They also participate in a 
wider range of sports, in¬ 
cluding those previously 
reserved for boys, and take 
more exercise. 

The percentage of girls 
smoking cigarettes, how¬ 
ever, has increased much 
Sister than boys, and the 
proportion of girls experi¬ 
menting with Illegal soft 
drugs has more than tri¬ 
pled during the past 
decade. 

Girls are stm much less 
violent than boys, but are 
coming into conflict with 
the law in ways that would 
have been almost unthink- 
aife v . .in previous 
genecations. 

The; research confirms 
that.girls remain much 
more-fifthly than boys to 
suffer from depression and 


to worry about their 
, weight. 

“Adolescent girls are get¬ 
ting more of a sense of en¬ 
titlement in healthy ways 
and feeling bolder,” said- 
Lynn Phillips, who wrote 
the report. “But some may 
be acting this out in ways 
that are not so healthy. 

There are ways we want 
girls to catch up with boys, 
but there are also ways we 
want boys to catch up with 
girls.” 

The study, compiled by 
the National Council for 
Research on Women, shows 
that there Is “no significant 
difference” in the level of 
maths achievement among 
American boys and girls at 
ages 13 and 17. On the stan¬ 
dard 0-to-500 scale used by 
American educationists to 
measure maths achieve¬ 
ment, boys aged 13 score an 
average of 276. and girls 
272. 

In science, girls perform 
about as well as boys until 
the final-year in high 
school, when boys’ average 
scores are higher. 

However, 21 per cent of 
girls aged 13 say that they 
have smoked cigarettes, np 
from 13 per cent in 1991, a 
much faster increase than 
boys. Nearly 17 per cent say 
that they have used mari¬ 
juana, compared with 5 per 
cent in 1991. 

The survey found that, al¬ 
though girls, are more 
active, the rate of regular 
participation in sport 
among boys r emains much 
higher, at 63 per cent, 
against 41 per cent for 
j girls. 

Teenage sexual activity 
among girls has fallen 
slightly in the past five 
years, but 50 per cent aged 
between 15 and 19 have had 
sex, nearly doable the rate 
a generation ago. 

Girls remain twice as 
likely as boys to be de¬ 
pressed, and 34 per cent of 
girls see themselves as over¬ 
weight, compared with 
22 per cent of boys. Nearly 
two out of three girls were 
trying to lose weight and 
girls account for 90 per cent 
of all young people suffer¬ 
ing from eating disorders. 

The researchers discov¬ 
ered significant racial dif¬ 
ferences. Black girls have 
more positive perceptions 

of their bodies than white A smoking lounge in America where the percentage ofgirls using tobacco is rising much 
girls and are less likely to fester than for boys, despite increasing numbers taking exercise and participating in a 
smoke. wider range of sports photograph; alanmcfimner 
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US moves to rein 
in international 
criminal court 


tarn Black 
Diplomatic EcOtor 


T HE United States yes¬ 
terday imposed strict 
limits on the role of a 
planned international 
criminal court, which human 
rights groups warned could 
enable any tyrant to block bis 
own prosecution. 

Bill Richardson, the US am¬ 
bassador to the United 
Nations, told delegates to a 
Rome conference negotiating 
the establishment of the court 
that only the UN Security 
i Council or a state — and not 
l the prosecutor — could have 
the authority to trigger prose¬ 
cutions for genocide and 
crimes against humanity. 

The court, which is likely to 
sit in The Hague, win not 
have retroactive powers and 
would step in only If national 
judiciaries were unwilling or 
unable to act. 

But the court, intended to I 
avoid the need for ad hoc tri- 
burials such as those dealing 
with Bosnia and Rwanda, is 
dividing those who want a 
free and independent Institu¬ 
tion ami those who Insist on 
subordinating it to national 
governments. 


The US position Is sharply 
at odds with Britain, Canada, 
and most members of the 
European Union, which want 
the court to be independent 
from the Security Council 
and its prosecutor to have 
powers to' Initiate cases 
across a wide range of crimes. 

“We must not turn an inter-, 
national criminal court — or 1 
its prosecutor — into a 
human rights ombudsman 1 
open to, and responsible for 
responding to, any and all 1 
complaints from any source,” 
said Mr Richardson. 

“If we move too quickly, we 
may create a court that wQl 
appear sound on paper but 
collapse under the weight of 
its own mandate.” 

The TJS envoy also ex¬ 
pressed opposition to the in¬ 
clusion of the crime of aggres¬ 
sion in the court’s remit — 
though that would have 
allowed the prosecution of 
Iraq’s Saddam Hussein for in¬ 
vading Kuwait in 1990. 

Richard Dicker, associate 
counsel of the US-based group 
Human Rights Watch, said it 
was “shameful that Washing¬ 
ton continues to leave open 
the possibility that any tyrant 
can block his own 
prosecution”. 


The Foreign Secretary, 
Robin Cook, baa called the 
I court a key element of the 
government’s “ethical foreign 
policy”. 

Britain’s representative, 
the Foreign Office legal ad¬ 
viser, Sir Franklin Berman, 
told the conference yesterday 
it was vital to ensure that 
there be neither “immunity 
nor Impunity”. 

Kofi Annan, the UN secre¬ 
tary-general, said at the start 
of the five-week conference on 
Monday that it would be bet¬ 
ter to launch a strong court 
without the US than a weak 
one with it. 

France's foreign minister, - 
Hubert Vedrine, meanwhile, 
argued that the court should 
not have automatic jurisdic¬ 
tion over wax crimes. States 
would therefore not be dis¬ 
couraged from taking part in 
UN peacekeeping. Paris 
shares Washington's concern 
that its servicemen might 
face politically motivated 
prosecutions. 

Opposition to a strong in¬ 
ternational court also appears 
to be mounting in the devel¬ 
oping world. Iran, Iraq, Alge¬ 
ria, India and Pakistan are 
suspicious of Western double 
standards. 


Plot twist as Carrey hit 
prompts plagiarism suit 


Rftartki Kettle bi Washington 

O NE of the world's most 
successful film stars 
was at the centre of a 
multi-million-dollar legal 
battle last night when a previ¬ 
ously obscure New York play¬ 
wright claimed that the latest 
Jim Carrey movie, which has 
been breaking box office re¬ 
cords in the United States this 
week, has stolen his ideas. * 
Mark Dunn claims The Tru¬ 
man Show, which stars Car¬ 
rey, Is a lift from his play 
Frank’s Story, which had a 
three-month ofif-Broadway 
run in 1992. He is suing Para¬ 
mount Pictures for Infringe¬ 
ment of his copyright. He 
claims he offered the script to 
Paramount and that it was 
rejected. 

Carl Person, Mr Dunn’s 
lawyer, says the similarities 
“are staggering” and that his 
chent win seek 100 per cent of 



Carrey. His latest box-office 
hit is set to make£450m 

Paramount’s proceeds from 
the film, which he estimates 
could top £450 million. 

The Truman Show, directed 
by the Australian Peter Weir, 
tells the story of Truman Bur¬ 
bank. who fives his life un¬ 
aware that he is the central 


character to a cult fly-on-the- 
wall television soap opera. 

The suit, filed to a Manhat¬ 
tan federal court, describes 
the plots of both works as in¬ 
volving “a large cnmmunirai. 
tk>Ds corporation taking on an 
abandoned/orphaned child 
and producing a vastly suc¬ 
cessful television show (simi¬ 
lar to a soap opera) watching 
the child as he grows up”. 

Mr Dunn’s claim cites 108 
instances of alleged similar¬ 
ities between the works, rang¬ 
ing from the major (a love af¬ 
fair between the central 
character and an actor who 
has been ordered by executives 
not to pursue the relationship) 
to the minor (the central char¬ 
acters are both salesmen). 

Paramount said it was 
studio policy not to comment 
on litigation. 

Among the other defen¬ 
dants to the suit are screen¬ 
writer Andrew Niccol and 
producer Scott Rudin. 
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Netanyahu c on verge of troop pullout’ 


The Israeli leader no longer has 
much choice. But Jewish settlers 
are planning a civil disobedience 
campaign, David Sharrock in 
Jerusalem reports 


J EWISH settlers an¬ 
nounced a campaign 
of civil disobedience 
against the return of 
land to Palestinians 
yesterday as fears grew that 
the Israeli -prime minister, 
Blnysunin Netanyahu, is 
poised to announce farther 
troop withdrawals. 

The Jewish Settlers’ Coun¬ 
cil announced its campaign as 
expectations began to rise 
that-Mr Netanyahu will 
finally agree to a United 
States idaghfor a 13 per cent 
redeployment, ending 15 
months ; of. deadlock to the 


The-daily Hebrew news¬ 
paper, Mh’Urfv.rsaid the US 
secretary of state, Madeleine 
Albright, hag given the Israeli 
leader until next Wednesday 
to make a derision. The Pales¬ 
tinians have already accepted 

the plan - 

The newspaper said the Is¬ 
raeli’ prime minister had 
agreed to withdraw troops 
g Vke a child forced to swal- 
lowcastor oil —only because 
behas been surrounded on all 
aides, his erits have been 
sealed.-off anrf he ~ha« no other 
Choice left”. 

A refusal would not only 
make .-him. culpable for the, 

Anal collapse of the peace pro¬ 
cess, but also lead to renewed 
ftdestihian violence and the 
mcreased dang er of war with 
Arab neighbours, not to men¬ 
tion worsening relations with . 
Israel's strongest ally, the US. 

The European Union has 
threatened a boycott of Israeli 
Products made in fee occu¬ 
pied territories. Israel’s eco¬ 
nomic growth has nosedived, 
wfiteh is seen as a conse- 
QPence of 'the stalled peace 
ptTOCGSS** 

Arab leaders have been 
warning with Increasing nr- 
ffocy that tafiure to move fee 
Process forward this stunmer 
win have disastrous conse- 
<WeBCes for fee won. This 
week fee E gyp t i a n president. 
Hoard Mubarak, launched, an 
2^ttecedented attack on Mr 
Netanyahu, whom he accused 


of repeatedly breaking 
promises. 

The Israeli prime minister 
has been trying in vain to 
keep the settlers on his side.! 
On Monday he met two lead¬ 
ing West Bank rabbis, but 
was rebuffed. 

"Netanyahu tried to con¬ 
vince us feat he was right, 
but we told him that despite 
the respect we have for him, 
it is forbidden to withdraw 
one of fee rabbis told fee Ye- 
diot Aharanot newspaper. 

A leading rabbi in the 
National Religious Party, a 
member of Mr Netanyahu’s 
PDRlitVm, told Hrm this week 
that he will bring down the 
g o ve r nment if fee redeploy¬ 
ment goes ahead. 

Aharon Damb, a spokes¬ 
man for fee settlers, sai d : 
"We cannot stand by and see 
the land being voluntarily 
given away, and we will do all 
within our power to thwart 
any action by Netanyahu.” 

President Ezer Weizman is 
reported to be rallying politi¬ 
cal support for Mr Netanyahu 
in the event of a pullback, to 
pne n rp that his coalition will 
not topple. 

■SftmV observers believe Mr 
Netanyahu wfil announce fee 
formation of a national unity 
government immediately 
after fee redeployment be¬ 
gins, which would carry Is¬ 
rael through fee period of the 
final status negotiations with 
the Palestinians until May 
nest year. 

Last week Mr Netanyahu 
held talks with the opposition 
Labour leader, Ehud Barak. 
One newspaper reported that 
Mr Barak would become the 
fhrpjgn minister Of a new BOV- 
eromenti while fee former 
prime minis ter Shimon Peres 
would beconie minister for 


Labour, fee report said, 
would also' gem fee finance 
ministry. 

An opinion poll conducted 1 
for the Yediot Aharanot 
found that two-thirds of Is¬ 
raelis' support, the Oslo 
agreement. 
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Three Jewish settlers sit in 
court under their prayer 
shawls (above) after their 
arrest on snspician of 
TriTKwg a Palestinian in the 
West Bank city of Hebron. 
The settlers, two of them 
teenagers, allegedly 

attacked Abdel Majid Tnrki 
(right) with a baseball bat 
from a speeding car. Majid 
Tnrki’s father kisses his 
son’s body yesterday 
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Heinous crime or 
‘youthful prank’ 


DawM Sharrock 
In Jerusalem 


I 

A HEINOUS crime, a 

ZA youthful prank: the 
/ Ikllling of Abdel Majid 
Tnrki, aged 52, by a Jewish 
teenage West Bank settler 
wielding a baseball bat says 
everything and nothing 
about Israel’s schizo¬ 
phrenic relationship with 
the occupied territories. 

It says everything to the 
Palestinians who live there 
because the death of this 
father of 12 is one more ex¬ 
ample of the violence they 
suffer under occupation. 

And nothing to vast seg¬ 
ments of Israeli society, 
who either choose not to 
think about what is going 
on in the West Bank, or see 
themselves as the only vic¬ 
tims of fee divided land. 

On Tuesday evening 
Majid Turk! was walking to 
his home in Hebron from 
fee fields where be worked 
when a car approached, 
travelling along one of the 
West Bank’s specially con¬ 
structed “bypass roads” 
which allow settlers to 
travel without fear of en¬ 
tering Palestinian villages. 

A hoy aged 16, who can¬ 
not be named, leant out of 
the window and struck 
Majid Tnrki on the head 
I with a baseball bat. The car 
sped off as the man fell to 
the ground. He died later in 
hospital from his injuries. 

His death stumped the au¬ 
thorities. Usually murders 
here are Instantly catego¬ 
rised as “nationalist-in¬ 
spired terrorism”, or as or¬ 
dinary crimes driven by 
money or fends. Majid Tur¬ 
in's death was described 
first as a "youthful prank”. 

The suspect later ap¬ 
peared in a Jerusalem 
court with his friend and 
the driver of the car, their 
heads covered by prayer 
shawls. 

The magistrate ordered 
the suspect and his friend, 
also 16, to he held for six 
days pending an investiga¬ 


tion. The driver was 
released. The youths are 
now wards of state and live 
In a home for disturbed 
children In the Jewish 
settlement of Belt Hagai 
close to Hebron, the West 
Bank city with the worst 
history of violence between 
Palestinians and Israelis. 

Their lawyer, Naftali 
Werzberger. said the kill¬ 
ing was “an accident and 
not any sort of premedi¬ 
tated murder”, adding that 
one of the youths had psy¬ 
chological problems. They 
were returning from 
classes in another settle¬ 
ment when the incident oc¬ 
curred on a road leading to 
Beit Hagai, south of He¬ 
bron, he said. 

“During the van ride, one 
took out a chunk of wood 
and hit a man on the side of 
fee road,” Mr Werzberger 
told reporters. “He [fee sus¬ 
pect] said he never 
dreamed something serious 
would happen because of 
this.” 

Israel army radio said the 
suspect told police he had 
been “playing a prank”. 

At Majid Tnrki’s home in 
Hebron, his 11 -year-old 
daughter Noor was incon¬ 
solable. “My destroy Is to 
get revenge for my father,” 
she walled. 

The funeral has been de¬ 
layed pen ding an Israeli 
autopsy. Shops in Hebron 
stayed shut as a mark of 
respect. 

■ Efratm Habash. director 
of the Belt Hagai youth vil¬ 
lage, said the juveniles 
were not representative of 
fee settlement’s residents 
who were appalled by the 
crime. 

The Israeli prime minis¬ 
ter. Binyamin Netanyahu, 
called the killing “a hei¬ 
nous crime. It’s one we can¬ 
not accept. We take actions 
against any killings of Arab 
and Jew alike. We will deal 
with those who committed 
this crime, bring them to 
trial and deal with them In 
the most forceful way that 
the law allows ns to do.” 
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Jfc TALE of revolving 
doors reaches the 
^P^UDiary from the small 
world of Westminster. Alan 
Meale, MF for Mansfield 
and parliamentary private 
secretary to John Prescott, 
has set down an early day 
motion on Ladbrokes’s poss¬ 
ible acquisition of Coral, the 
bookies. “It would create an 
unacceptable monopoly.” it 
states, “and thereby seri¬ 
ously restrict competition 
and customer choice.” And 
to prove it he has commis¬ 
sioned an independent 
report by a consu ltan cy 
called Economla (UK). 

When asked, Alan was 
happy to tell us that the 
report was funded by six 
people from within the bet¬ 
ting Industry, “but if! gave 
yon their names.” he adds, 
“they'd be up the creek with¬ 
out a paddle.” One day the 
report will land on Margaret 
Beckett's desk and she may, 
or may not, recognise the 
writing style. Its author is 
Nick Fecorelli, one-time 
Beckett spin-doctor. “I 
made a point,” insists Nick 
when we call, “of not print¬ 
ing it in my name. I was writ¬ 
ing it as my company, Econ- 
omia. Margaret may never 
know it Is by me.” _ 

J ML HOT contender for 
ffl the Diary's Ef s a Fit- 
^^Up *98 Award comes 
from Florida. It had all been 
a terrible mistake, Vincent 
Ford to Id a Miami jury. He 
bad only stepped into the 

Mercedes to “admire the 
wooden dashboard”. No one 
was more surprised than 
himself when the car started 
by accident Unfortunately 
this incident reports the 
Miami Herald, was not the 
end of the matter, as a scuf¬ 
fle with the owner ensued. 
Mr Ford managed to ran oft 
pursued along rooftops by 
the police, and eventually 
dropped into a swimming 
pool. Stripping off his wet 
jeans. Vincent then ran half- 
naked Into the pool-owner’s 
house. How was be to know 
he had chosen the residence 
of the Mayor of Tampa. Dick 
Greco, in which to bear- 
rested finally? The jury 
found him guilty of bur¬ 
glary, car theft and resisting 
arrest 
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A CANDIDATE appears 
to have nominated 
herself In onr compe¬ 
tition to find the most syco¬ 
phantic MP in the land. A 
sterling effort in Saturday's 
Guardian saw her arguing 
with Diary hero Andrew 
Mackinlay over his conten¬ 
tion that Labour MPs are 
guilty of fawning at PMQs. 
“PMQs are a fairly recent 
innovation and have little to 
do with parliamentary pro¬ 
cess,” she argues. “Genuine 
scrutiny happens in the 
committees, away from a 
confrontational atmo¬ 
sphere.” It Is an Intriguing 
stance, which may alarm 
minister for open govern¬ 
ment David Clark— and in¬ 
deed his junior, Peter Man- 
delson. She is Slobhain 
McDonagh, MP for Mitcham 
andMorden, and she says 
some MPs feel "green with 
envy a t the hoge amount of 
publicity you (Andrew 
Mackinlay) receive”. Fear 
not Slobhain, the Diary is 
happy to rectify the situa¬ 
tion. Born on February 20, 
I960, Slobhain enjoys a con¬ 
stituency majority of 13.741. 
Amongst her special inter¬ 
ests she lists “housing, beni- 
ftis and private/pubilc sec¬ 
tor partnership. " 

Tomorrow — only in the 
Diary—she will be reveal¬ 
ing her thoughts on abso¬ 
lutely any subject she 
chooses. Meanwhile, the 
search continues for further 
examples of obsequious 
MPs. The best nomination 
will win a Steve Beil cartoon 
of the fawning Member get¬ 
ting closer to Mr Blair than 
is proper. 


■HPITAPH. reports the 
^■ Peterborough Evening 
Telegraph, “is the sub¬ 
ject of a talk to be given at a 
meeting of the Peterbor¬ 
ough branch of the Associa¬ 
tion of Retired People”, 
which will be nice. 


O N Tuesday the Public 
Accounts Committee 
questioned cabinet 
private secretary Robin 
Mountfield on how govern¬ 
ment departments are pre¬ 
paring for the mill e nnium 
bug. He conceded that,. 
“some cases seem to be go¬ 
ing uncomfortably close to 
the wire”, but assured the 
committee it would be al¬ 
right on the night Commit¬ 
tee chairman David Davis 
appeared satisfied, schedul¬ 
ing a reassessment of the cri¬ 
sis for February 2000. Un- 
able to conceal a manic grin, 
Mr Monntfield revealed he 
is due to retire in 1999. 
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ISN’T WORKING ^ 


Blair may ask the people to destroy 
the system that put him in power 






T HIS Government is em¬ 
barrassingly popular. 
The embarrassment 
could yet be serious. Tony 
Blair goes on being the most 
popular leader since records 
began. The people, using the 
electoral arrangements avail¬ 
able to them, voted him mas¬ 
sively into power, and are 
pleased with their handiwork. 
But such contentment has the 
capacity to be a curse. It puts 
in jeopardy the grandest Blair- 
lte project the construction of 
an all-inclusive radical centre. 
Before the year ends, a para¬ 
dox will have him in its grip. 
He cannot avoid a very awk¬ 
ward choice. 

The project reached a new 
peak a week ago. On the day 
Gordon Brown absorbed Tory 
privatisation into Labour’s 
economic agenda. Mr Blau- 
signed a concordat with Paddy 
Ashdown formalising his con¬ 
stitutional engagement with 
the Liberal Democrats. The 
progressive centre spreads it¬ 
self ever further towards the 
edges. These voracious coop¬ 
tions define what political de¬ 
bate win be about for the next 
three years. But meanwhile, 
such ends need their vital 
means. The collaborative 
Blair-Ashdown programme 
requires an answer on the 
climactic issue of electoral 
reform, and this involves put¬ 
ting to the people an unset¬ 
tling question. Although you 
like what you did on May l, 
1997. will you please destiny 
the system that made possible 
the choice you exercised? 

At some point, doubts about 
this question will overtake 
what have so far been the 
questions that count what 

proportional system will Lord 
Jenkins's commission pro¬ 
pose. and what altitude will 
Mr Blair take between PR and 
first-past-the-post? The first of 
these still matters. The com¬ 
missioners may find it diffi¬ 


cult to devise a PR system that 
respects the popular detesta¬ 
tion of parties their researches 
have uncovered, as well as the 
demand of most MPs to retain 
single-member constituencies. 
But they are working with 
unanim ous intent Their ques¬ 
tion, for better or worse, win 
be answered clearly. The 
second question, however, be¬ 
comes more complicated. 

Instead of asking which sys¬ 
tem Blair prefers, we need to 
wonder whether, triumphant 
as he is, he can win any refer¬ 
endum for change. It Is the 
vital question for his larger 
project For If he holds a refer¬ 
endum and loses, not only 
would he destroy his reputa- 
i turn for political infallibility, 

| but his Lib Dem alliance 
would fade away, ffhe thought 
he would lose, he would prefer 
not to risk it Yet if he doesn’t 
risk it the Lib D em s will 
equally have no choice but to 
walk: Mr Ashdown's members 
would allow nothing else. Jack 
Straw said last week that the 
1 PR referendum would be held 
“soon". The attitude Blair 
takes, however, rests on a po¬ 
litical assessment that is more 
hazardous than any other de¬ 
cision he has to make. 

The arguments about sys¬ 
tems will rain thick and test 
and Lord Jenkins, as he medi¬ 
tates his report will be sensi¬ 
tive to them. He wants elec¬ 
toral reform, and Is alert to 
what is politically feasible. 
When the referendum hap¬ 
pens, the case for reform will 
be made with eloquence. The 
merits of more fairness, the 
virtues of coalition govern¬ 
ment the beauties of a better- 
measured popular will, the 
horrors of unrepresentative 
extremism: all points win be 
deployed. Such arguments, 
moreover, seem congruent 
with the Blairite Zeitgeist in 
their rationality, their consen- 
sualism and their likely out¬ 


come in a politics of 
1 moderation. 

But they mil be met by 
others that are equally well- 
rehearsed among the frater¬ 
nity which has pondered them 
for years. The evils of party- 
lists, the spectre of govern¬ 
ments (like the German) 
where the smallest party per¬ 
petually holds the balance, the 
horrors of a weak executive, 
the probability of immobQism: 
these too will be laid before 
the people. And we may judge, 
from a recent Commons de¬ 
bate, that serving politicians 
are likely to give this second 
group of arguments a more 
copious airing than the first 
Yet these academic dis¬ 
courses may not be the argu¬ 
ments that matter. What will 
matter is what people think 
about the state of politics. The 
onus of proof lies with the 
reformers, and the weight of 
evidence from other parts of 
the world is that something 
more than an academic case is 
needed to discharge iL Chang¬ 
ing the voting system Is the 
resort not of an electorate that 
thinks the present rules have 
imperfections, but of one that 
is chronically displeased with 
foe efforts of the political 
class, and in particular those 
members of it now in charge. 

H ERE is Mr Blair’s 
dilemma. The Lib Dems, i 
for whom electoral 
reform is the alpha and omega 
of their strategy, set him the 
test of leading the march for ( 
change. Mr Ashdown is quite , 
certain be will do so. and 
would regard as treachery any 
other course. It is the | 
reformers' calculation that a 
referendum campaign, cham¬ 
pioned by the prime minister, 
would set in place the most 
crucial element or constitu¬ 
tional modernisation. Yet it’s 1 
for from dear that this would 
do the trick. The most popular 


Invited to apply, I decided against. Why do we need two bureaucracies doing one job? 

Dump the Arts Council 



T HE arts have never been 
in such a state of flux. 
Bad things are happen¬ 
ing: doors dosing here, cries 
of pain there. The Halle or¬ 
chestra selling off the family 
strings. Good things too: 
young film-makers bounding 
off to location cash in pocket; 
access to galleries and muse¬ 
ums free, but only for so long. 
Photographers hopeful, 
theatre directors desperate, 
the ebb and flow of thrive and 


decline has never been so tur¬ 
bulent. And yet this may only 
be the beginning. 

Yesterday was the start of 
the changes in structure, 
funding-patterns or access 
and participation which are 
likely to be the most momen¬ 
tous since the Arts Council 
was founded in the late 1940s. 
So while they’re about it, 

: redrawing the cultural map of 
Britain. I suggest they go the 
whole hog. It's time to abolish 
the Arts Council, subsume its 
strategic role into the Depart¬ 
ment of Culture, Media and 
Sport, and leave a small and 
1 efficient rump to handle lot¬ 
tery applications which it al¬ 
ready does with brilliant 
expertise. 

I speak as someone who 
was asked, early in Uus Gov¬ 
ernment's tenure, to let her 
name go forward in the selec¬ 
tion of Arts Council chair¬ 
man. “I'm not rich enough,” 1 
said. “1 need to earn a living. 
You need a millionaire. Try 
Melvyn!” Then, invited to 


apply to be on the council 
itself, I again decided against 
My reasons? A clear conflict 
of Interests. I happily give or 
my time as vice<halrman of 
the BFL, sit on the boards of 
the National Theatre and Al- 
deburgh Productions, and the 
council of the friends of the 
Tate Gallery. How could I pos¬ 
sibly sit on the grant-making 
body and not incline to favour 
my friends? Even were I 
resolved to stay stoically 
silent I would surely cry out 
in involuntary protest at cuts 
to their lifeblood. 

Stories of Council members 
stepping outside the room 
while their particular com¬ 
pany grant was coolly de¬ 
bated by their ch ums have 
always made me laugh. Fod¬ 
der for a Monty Python 
sketch, surely. Even as fair 
and right decisions are made, 
the view outside the Arts 
Council and its circle is one of 
cronies getting together, rein¬ 
forcing each other’s tastes 
and budgets. I decided to stay 


outside. There is another 
reason. We now have a full- 
scale government depart¬ 
ment. the DCMS. with some 
100 staff, a budget of £887 
million and administrative 
costs or £2) million. Why do 
we need two bureaucracies 
doing one Job? 1 know the 
answer pat, of course. Arts 
journalists have given it ere- 


I was asked to let 
my name go 
forward for Arts 
Council chairman 


dence over the years. It is the 
“arms length principle". The 
system whereby the chancel¬ 
lor gives the money to the 
secretary of state, who then 
gives it to the Arts Council, is 
meant to stop direct govern¬ 
ment interference in the arts. 
No politician, it's felt, could 


The poor 
don’t exist 


Monbiot 



leader the RHiish can remem¬ 
ber is perhaps the last man to 
persuade them they have a 
rotten system, even if, which 
is by no means certain, this 
happened to be his own 
opinion. 

Two alternatives loom, 
whatever Lord Jenkins recom¬ 
mends. To Blairites, each will 
sound as unappetising as the 
other. The first has Mr Blair 
keenly supporting reform, de¬ 
spite the Indifference of the 
people. The referendum be¬ 
comes an event round which 
the Tory party can at last 
gather and unite. Mr Hague's 
passion for the status quo res¬ 
onates better with the voters' 
contentment than the Blair- 
Ashdown attempt to persuade 
them that the system is unjust 
and produces bad resu l ts. The 
country says no to change, 
and the New Labour bubble 
bursts, along with the project 
for multi-party politics. 

The other choice is to hold 
the referendum but play it 
cooL Leave it to the people. I 
can Just about hear Mr Blair 
making the speech to the 
people's people, and thus pre¬ 
paring to limit the damage of a 
verdict he may begin to fear, 
the verdict, among other 
things, on the popularity he 
can't shake off. This too would 
be the end of the Lib Dem 
relationship; and the whole 
constitutional project, in 
which they have played a vital 
part, would quite possibly 
grind towards inanition. 

There Is one other option, of 
course. To bold a referendum 
and win Lti To persuade the 
country that, for all its con¬ 
tentment, something else 
could make it happier stiff. 
This is not to be ruled out. But 
there are two referendums 
pending, and the other bolds 
ministers in deeper thralL Yet 
by comparison with electoral 
reform, the euro looks a sure 
bet. 


Y OU might have thought 
that an environmen¬ 
talist litre me would be 
glad to hear that far fewer 
homes than previously 
planned will be built in the 
most vulnerable corner of 
Britain. Tm not. Tm horrified. 

Earlier this month. Serplan, 
the committee of local 
authorities winch works out 
how many houses will need to 
be built In the south-east of 
Rn gianri, announced that 
their earlier figure could be 
reduced by 200,000. This is the 
news that green-belt 
campaigners have been 
praying for. 

Finally, it seems, the 
councils have seen sense, and 
stepped into manage demand, 
rather than simply 
respondingto it. So how did 
they succeed in reducing the 
figures so drastically? Have 
local authorities at last begun 
to do something about the 
scourge of second homes? 
Have they announced an 
exciting new measure to bring 
empty bouses back Into 
circulation? 

Well, no. Fewer homes will 
be needed in the south-east, 
Serplan has decided, because 
the poor won’t be aide to live 
there. Rents and mortgages in 
south-east England, Serplan 
says, will be too high for poor 
single people to afford. 

Neither will the Government 
provide sufficient funds to get 
than housed. The planning 
system can therefore ignore 
rhpm. 

The poor, in Serplan's 
projections, have ceased to 
exist This might sound like 
an esoteric concern, for 
whatever the figures say, the 
poor won't disappear, and 
neither will their need for 
housing. If a cobweb of 
bureaucrats on an obscure 
committee predicts that the 
Government won’t supply 
enough money, then surely 
they are simply documenting 
an unfortunate reality? But 
from now onwards, the 
Government has decreed, 
committees like Serplan will 
be responsible for the 
guidance which helps 
determine how many houses 
will be built and where they 
should go. If Serplan says that 
the poor will not be housed, in 
other words, no provision will 
be made for them. 

I T’S not hard to see the 
attractions that this 
approach might hold for 
the county councils on the 
committee. Lower figures 
means less pressure on the 
green belt, which in turn 
means less trouble from 
campaigners, who are 
increasingly vocal anti well- 
organised. The single 
homeless, by contrast, are 
among the least visible and 


survive a savaging in the tab¬ 
loids if he were seen to fond, 
say. dead sheep. 

The fear of some totalitar¬ 
ian state culture has been 
over-riding. Tories, It was 
feared, would somehow 
smother leftwing play¬ 
wrights. Old Labour would 
promote brass bands. New 
Labour, perhaps, would band 
the Barbican over to pop 
groups. There is no evidence 
of any such inclination. Per¬ 
haps local Labour councils 
tend to be generous to com-' 
munity projects for the disad¬ 
vantaged. Tory councils are 
mean to everyone. So what! 

It's hardly 1984. 1 

There are. indeed, stories of 
pressure being brought on 
artists. But they come from 
within the arts community; 
itself. The Hayward Gallery. I 
when planning the Mapple- 
thorpe retrospective, referred 
photographs to Scotland Yard 
to avoid trouble. Lord Gowrie 
is known to have objected to 
the funding of a film about bis 


least influential people of aH, 
and can therefore be safely 
ignored. • 

If this is, as it seems to be, 
Serplan's calculation, then it 
is making a grave mistake. In 
one blow, the councils have 
destroyed the moral authority 
of their house-building plans. 
New homes were needed in 
the countryside, co unc i ls and 
Government repeatedly told 
us, because more people 
would be living by - •- 

themselves. Without much 
more provision, many would 
become homeless. The 
problem, we were told, would 
be particularly grave in the - 
south-east, where housing . 
pressure is most Intense. 

“If we fell," John Prescott 
wrote, “to provide for 
household growth, we risk' - 
making homes unaffordable 

and increasing 
homelessness”. 

If Serplan’s projections are. 
upheld, well get the 
household growth AND the 
homelessness. We should 
entertain no illusions about 
what this means. Serplan's - 
reduction will make no 
Impact on the most 
environmentally-destructive 

forms of house-building: the 
“exclusive developments’* of 
four and five bedroom homes 
with plenty of parking space 
you see advertised all over 

the region. But the inclusive 
developments which, more 
modest and less intrusive, 
house more people while 
hurting the environment less, 
will be wiped off the map. 

The 500,000 people whom 
Shelter now records as 
homeless win be joined by 
hundreds of thousands more. 
In the most affluent region of 
Britain, the single homeless 
win be confronted by a grisly 
choice: to throw themselves 
on the mercy of ever more 
over-burdened local . 
authorities or to sleep on the 
streets. 

Serplan’s projections 
consolidate a crisis in social 

The homeless will 
be joined by 
hundreds of 
thousands more 

provision, which neither local 
authorities nor Government 
. seem prepared to address. The 
Government has allowed 
councils to use more of their 
money for housing, but most 
of it will be spent on long- 
overdue repairs. It has so for 
shown no inclina tion to 
provide the £2 billion or more 
that the National Housing 
Federation says is needed for 
new affordable homes every 
year. 

Blair’s life membership of 
the Fat Cats Protection 
League ensures that local 
authorities will remain 
forbidden to specify the price 
range of the houses developers 
build. This is how inequality 
becomes Intractable. Under 
the protective wing of a 
Labour Government, the rich 
conceal themselves from the 
poor in evermore exclusive - 
estates. The poor are left to 
gather like dust in the 
forgotten recesses neglected 
by development. 


friend Francis Bacon. The 
film has since been made, but I 
without any of the artist’s ! 
paintings or being able to! 
quote In dialogue any 
remarks made by him in pub-, 
listed interviews. Lord Gow¬ 
rie was chairman of the Arts 
Council at the time. 

The Sophie's choices that 
face the new council — do we I 
fond dance or photography, I 
promote fashion at the cost of j 
Poetry? — are ones that are ; 
the direct consequence of gov¬ 
ernment financial stringency. 
Let them admit such and take 
Si,ft*: Th ! Department of 
doesn t leave the Cund- 
togof the NHS to a quango of 
doctors; the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation doesn't hand over edu- 
S! 1 ? 131 s P® ndln § to a cabal of 
o™ C n5 r5 r Th “ Government is 
»hu°I-! eai : answer- 

able to its electorate, claiming 
to give an annual account of 
Det the DCMS do 
Uw same. It may be fearful — 
when it makes daring or tra¬ 
ditional choices — of the phi¬ 


listinism of the tabloids. Bat 
the Royal Academy mounted 
the Sensation exhibition suit 
survived. More importantly, 
the Government and the 
DCMS should lead the fight 
against that most insidious 
Class snobbery, promoted Ijy 
populist rhetoric. The snob¬ 
bery that tells ordinary 
people that “opera is 
toffs", that people Hke ft® 
can’t enjoy classical music w 
dance, opera or theatre, » 

must scoff and despise it. 
Only If tiie Government 8 *^ 
its embattled culture secre¬ 
tary Chris Smith give 
leadership can the y 

the quotatlondn Labourt.arts 
policy document; 

A person who every 
looks upon a beautifulp&uft 
reads a page firm smwgooa 
book and hears a 'beawFj* 
piece of music wdi soon **" 
come a transformed J#* 01 * 
one bom again. 

John Buskin wrote it W* 
Labour make -it possible. 
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‘The in-thing nowadays is 
the Fathom Deep Club’ 

John Batts, Letters 


The rise and 
rise of pay 

Does the cure worsen it? 

WELL. NOW we know more about the 
forces behind the Bank of England’s deci¬ 
sion to raise interest rates this month. On 
Tuesday it wa s disclosed that annual infla¬ 
tion rose from 4.0 per cent to 4J2 per cent in 
May — or from 3.0 to 3J2 per cent on tbe 
Government's preferred measure, which 
excludes mortgage interest Yesterday it 
transpired that average earnings rose from 
to 52 per cent in March — suggesting 

that the good times are still rolling — while 

the number of people getting unemploy¬ 
ment benefit actually increased in May for 
the first time for ages — suggesting the 
go od time s may be on their way out Yet the 
Government’s own finances are in rude 
health (though the taxes raised to make 
them so have increased the Retail Prices 
Index and the pressure for more wages). 

So what is really going on? The Thatcher- 
ite reforms of the 1980s — which smashed 
national pay bargaining, crippled the pow¬ 
ers of the unions and made it easier for 
employers to fire people—was supposed to 
enable the economy to expand foster with¬ 
out running into institutionalised wage 
inflat ion. Was tt all in vain? Will we have to 
experience another recession before infla¬ 
tion can be brought down to levels, consis¬ 
tent with entering monetary union? The 
answer is that we won't know for a few 
months yet because there are confusing 
things going on in the labour market For a 
start there are two labour markets. In the 
public sector — where a fierce incomes 
policy has been in operation for ages — 

Letters to the Editor 


earnings have risen by 2.5 per cent while 
in the, private sector they have shot up by 
5.6 per cent Just how long such blatant 
discrimination can go on without the pub¬ 
lic sector reacting remains to be seen. 

In the private sector, basic pay settle¬ 
ments have been foirty stable, but earnings 
have been pushed up by a number of forces. 
Employers are increasingly paying employ¬ 
ees in ways related to performance or 
profits and have stepped this up recently to 
beat the Government’s clampdown on this 
form of tax evasion. At the top end of the 
scale, earnings in “financial intermedia¬ 
tion” rose by 47.5 per cent between October 
last year and March. Although this is real 
money which will be spent or saved it may 
simmer down as the economy itself contin¬ 
ues to stow down. At the bottom end 
earnings have been boosted by firms antici¬ 
pating the introduction of the minimum 
wage. There is also widespread evidence 
that bargainers are still basing their claims 
either directly or indirectly on the official 
RPI which includes mortgages. This has the 
paradoxical result that at least in the short- I 
I term, higher interest rates actually in¬ 
crease inflation rather than reduce it as 
intended. 

If most of the increase in earnings were a 
temporary spin-off from higher growth 
there wouldn’t be much to worry about 
One of tbe objects of economic policy is to 
raise wealth (even if the distribution leaves 
a tot to be desired). It is the effect on prices 
that matters. But even here the picture is 
contusing. The biggest increase between 
April and May was in seasonal foods be¬ 
cause of the bad weather — but over the 
year food prices as a whole have risen by 
only 13 per cent, while clothing and foot¬ 
wear prices have hardly risen at all and 
ftiel and light has gone down by over 5 per 
cent All of the big increases in the constitu¬ 


ents of tbe RPI are related to budget tax 
changes which have increased the cost of 
tobacco, motoring and housing. Strip these 
out and the RPI would be rising at 2.5 per 
cent smack on the official target 
What does all this add up to? There is 
clearly a problem with private sector pay, 
the responsibility for which lies squarely 
with employers. The problem may subside 
shortly as the effects of past interest rate 
increases, title crisis in Asia and the sharp 
slowdown in economic growth take their 
toll on wage pressures — as long as the 
medicine of higher interest rates doesn’t 
make the patient worse. 

Nuclear virtue 

But why deploy at all? 

BRITAIN WILL make the most of its in ten- , 
tion to cut the number erf nuclear warheads 
on the Trident submarines by up to half, 
The decision, which will be announced (as 
we report today) when the Government 
publishes its Strategic Defence Review, 
certainly looks good on paper. The anti¬ 
nuclear lobby in the Labour Party will be 
urged to regard it as a positive step towards 
nuclear reduction. And in the wider world, 
it will be presented to India and Pakistan, 
as well as to the non-nuclear international 
community, as a sign of good intent At 
least one member of the Nuclear Five, 
Britain will argue, is acting in the spirit of 
the commitment (made in the 1995 Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty renewal) to pur¬ 
sue the goal of nuclear disarmament 
One aspect of the decision apparently 
now reached does deserve non-nuclear 
praise: the offer of full transparency — that 
is, to provide on-the-record information 
about warhead numbers and fissile materi¬ 


als. Britain is setting a good example here 
to the other nuclear weapon states: it could 
be a first step towards establishing an 
international nuclear arms register (which 
Robin Cook has supported in the past). 
Unfortunately, numbers are not the essence 
of tbe problem. The crucial issue lies with 
operational deployment, where the nuclear 
“conservatives” seem to have won the 
argument in favour of maintainin g Trident 
on alert, at sea and (in theory at any rate) 
for 24 hours a day. In this new age, just 
whose surprise attack is this needed to 
deter? It hardly lives up to Mr Cook’s 
recent promise of “ambitious and practi¬ 
cal” plans for arms control. 

India and Pakistan have been saying to 
anyone who will listen that they feel safer 
after their nuclear tests. Deterrence works. 
OR. The Nuclear Five reject the argument 
— as for as south Asia is concerned — 
urging both countries not to weaponise or 
deploy. Yet the British decision does not 
just take for granted the doctrine of deter¬ 
rence: it carries it further, with the implica¬ 
tion that deployment on full alert is 
essential too. This is the musty conven¬ 
tional wisdom of the cold war decades — 
doubly disappointing from a Labour gov¬ 
ernment The Foreign and Defence Secre¬ 
taries should go back and argue it out with 
their strategists: they are missing a chance 
to show that Britain really can lead in a 
new direction. 

Pupils’ rights 

Marked papers aren’t private 

HILARY MORIARTY had better keep her 
bead down for the next few weeks. Her 
spirited call in this week’s Guardian Educa¬ 
tion for the right of school pupils to see 


their marked examination papers will 
make her extremely unpop ular with many 
of her teaching colleagues just as they 
begin marking hundreds of thousands of 
GCSE and A-level papers. Her readiness to 
open her work to the scrutiny of pupils is 
the equivalent of a neuro-surgeon support¬ 
ing open league tables on death rates or 
judges agreeing to the Consumer Associa¬ 
tion monitoring their performance on the 
bench. Three cheers for Hilary Moriarty. 

We still live in an era in which school 
pupils are regarded as “raw material” in a 
production process rather than individuals 
with human rights. Not only are pupils not 
allowed to see their papers once having 
submitted them, but even when they appeal 
against tbe grade which they have been 
awarded, they are only given an account of 
the original examiner’s approach rather 
than the paper itself. Marking can be an 
exhausting business: 300 papers or so in 
three weeks. In Hilary Moriarty’s words “a 
purple patch of intensive and highly de¬ 
manding effort compressed into an alarm¬ 
ingly short space of time”. Mistakes are 
inevitable. What remains in doubt unless 
pupils and their teachers have the marked 
papers in their hands, is whether they are 
all corrected by the appeal process. 

The examination boards are bound to 
resist the call. They will call it impractica¬ 
ble and claim it would dog up the appeal 
process. All bureaucracies dislike admit¬ 
ting errors. Yet just across the sea, Ireland 
is about to introduce just such a system. 
Further away. New Zealand has been 
returning exam scripts to candidates for a 
decade. It has led to a reduction in the 
number of appeals. Pupils, like everybody 
else, can suffer from false memory syn¬ 
drome: what they remember as a superb A- 
grade reply can, when revisited, turn out to 
be real turkey. 


Are the hacks to blame 


Victor Hugo 

FRANCIS Wheen’s article 
r (Words of wisdom from the 
AyafoDab, June 10) was an af¬ 
front to the dignity, sensibil¬ 
ities and cherished belief's afa 
whole nation, ie the people of 
tbe Islamic Republic of Iran, 
and. those of Muslims world¬ 
wide, the juxtaposition ofls- 
lamlc fajimctioEis alongside ir¬ 
relevant questions, and at •• 
timesihirreverent contexts, is 
irresponsible and deplorable. 
thiJhh Mob ar hanl. 

Bmhon^ ynf thp Talamlp 

Republic aflran, London. 

J ONATHAN Freedland 
misses the point (Comment, 
June 17). The House afLards is 
tadire need of someone like 
Waheed AUL ft is for more pro- 
ductiveto have such a person¬ 
ality worklngfor reform from 
tie inside, rather than protest¬ 
ing in vain from the outside. 
That latte way institutions are 


Keith Van MP. 
ante of Commons. 


I portkmate amount erf cov¬ 
erage to some creative people 
when they are dead. The most 
recenLandby no means 
unique, example of this is your 
recent obituary on saxophon¬ 
ist 7bmmy McCook. As a musi¬ 
cian myself I mused that be 
probably never received any- 
tMngfifcpfhte kind of coverage 

during his life. How about cate- 
bratingpeople when they’re 
alive a bit more often? 

Eddie Provost, 

. Bartow, Essex. - 


I AGREE with PoDyToyn- 
I bee's excellent article on cyn¬ 
ical xenophobic opinion 
formers of the press, but the 
problem ties more deeply ted¬ 
ded in our culture and our 
teaching of history (The press 
gang. June 17). I was a war¬ 
time child brought up on tbe 
romance of empire and our 
glorious, victorious past 
As a Young Conservative, I 
thought it was good sport to try 
to break up Labour Party 
meetings (they were telling us 
unpleasant things about pov¬ 
erty, injustice and deprivation 
in our country) and blood cm 
the floor was a spur rather 
than a deterrent It was many 
years before I saw the whole 
picture. Sadly many of my con¬ 
temporaries have not moved 
on and myths are perpetuated. 
LizMorland. 

Stanford in the Vale. 

Oxon. 

I N common with most jour¬ 
nalists, Polly Toynbee over¬ 
rates the influence of news¬ 
papers. Hie press reflects 

noH nnallm tmti inrian, pt»r- 
haps gives them a nudge, but it 
does not create them. If s all a 
Lot more deep-rooted than that 
For example, tt was not the 
press that decreed that the fly¬ 


past at the Trooping of the 
Colour be by world war two 
planes, nor the press that 
brought lumps to the throats of 
those who watched tt on TV or 
saw the press photographs the 
next day. But one thing is for 
sure—ifRngland reach a 
match against Germany in the 
World Cup. those planes and 
the attitudes that put them 
there, will have done more 
than the press to encourage 
the lads to, urn. behave badly. 
Julian Rathbone. 
ThomeyffiH, 

Dorset 

OOLLY Tovnbee is spot on 
I when she says [rioting Eng¬ 
land] fen *; are “foe true chil¬ 
dren of the great British news- 
paper Industry”. But how does 
that explain the behaviour of 
those warm and cuddly Scot¬ 
tish fons? Don't they read 
right-wing papers in 
i Auchtermuchty? 

Michael Taylor. 

Lo n don. 

C ONGRATULATIONS on 
Polly Toynbee’s tremen¬ 
dous article. It’s a great feeling 
to he aide to name the evil. The 
question now is, how do we 
begin to battle tt, to respond, to 
take some action? Our politi¬ 


cians seem Impotent How do 
we goose them into movement? 
Are we completely powerless, 
despite our alleged freedom of 
the press—or is it because we 
have press freedom that we are 
powerless? 

Adam Thomson. 

Brussels. 

A LOT has been recently 
A-\ written about Sir David 
English and how, drculation- 
wise, be made the Mall a suc¬ 
cess. Someone should now 
critically review his career 
and expose him as the main 
architect for the perpetration 
of xenophobia and degenerate 
patriotism in Britain. I have no 
doubt that the current football 
hooliganism. Europhobia and 
the rise of the SNP in Scotland 
can be attributed largely to the 
bigoted and narrow-minded 
outpourings ofDavld English 
1 and his protests. 

Shahid A Juried. 

Alcester, 

Warwickshire. 

B RITISH press attitudes 
lead to British xenophobia 
leads to English thu^? 

Surely some mistake! 

Colin Wol verson. 

Bankfoot, 

Perthshire. 
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Heathrow Express slots in 
with business travellers 
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Ulster: gunning for a final solution 


... for England’s long day of shame? 


I wdety, June 16) that the Mile 
High Club Is stED fun c tioni n g. 
The in-tiiing nowadays Is the 
Fathom Deep Chib. A Eurostar 
gives 20 minutes under the 

Bn gftflh GhanTwl- Tj* Shuffle ' 
Styes slightly longer. The Japa¬ 
nese undersea tunnels are 
comparable. The new Danish 
one is, however, somewhat 
shorter and somewhat of a 
challenge. 

John Batts. 

Banbury,Oxon. 

A PLAQUE on tbe wall of an ' 
/“YaW house m a small village 
outside Paris reads: “Le 16 
Fevrier 1802, Victor Hugo n’est 
paste dans cette maison.” Sets 
offa whole train of tew ideas. 
HflaryByrae. 

East Mblesey, Surrey. 


( WAS in town the last time 
England “fons” rioted. Not 
some sleepy backwater on the 
continent either, I was in 
Covent Garden—London's 
West End. 

On the night that England 
lost on penalties In tbe Euro¬ 
pean Championships in 1996, 
there wa s a ma ssive riot. Cars 
were overturned and set on 
fire. Thousands roamed the 
streets smashing and looting 
before they congregated in 
Trafalgar Square. My car (a 
Ford) was among many that 
were completely trashed. 
Apparently the whole incident 
was played down because the 
nation wanted to host the 

World Cup in2006 (or was it 
2002 ?). 

Hhd a riot been declared my 
insurance would not have 
been nrtfl and void and my car 
would have been repaired. 

We should not let tbe press 
convince us that our “fens" 
are generally well behaved. 
The people involved in Lon¬ 


don were mostly on their way 
home from the office, having 
spent a few hours in a bar 
watching the ma t c h. You 
would have been happy to let 
them walk your gr andm other 
home. But somehow the heady 
cocktail of alcohol and football 
and being English causes the 
most pleasant among os to 
turn into offensive animals. 

Tbe solution? Let us have 
tbe World Cup in 2006. We are 
quite capable of smashing up 
our own towns and cities— 
why spoil someone else’s? 
Simon HalL 
Brith,KeuL 

the evening En gland 
V_7 beat Tunisia 2-0,1 
returned from watching the 
game with a friend and her 
family- On oar streets chil¬ 
dren under 10, left out to play 
an the streets all hours, were 
slinging stones. After telling 
them off (a small girl almost 
got hit) they stoned my 
window. Their average age 


was six. They’d been watching 
the riots on TV. 

ABrowning. 

W Yorks. 

W E were told on Tuesday 
that James Shayler was 
“on the police's category C list 
of known hooligans”. Yester¬ 
day, we find out he was a 
member of the official Eng¬ 
land Members Club and any 
reference to his perceived in¬ 
famy was conspicuous,by its 
absence. 

At this rate well be seeing 
“Sir Jim” in the New Years' 
Honours List. 

Richard WetherelL 

London. 

We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address Is 
: supplied; please Include a full 
postal address. We may edit 
letters: shorter ones are more 
likely to appear. We regret we 
cannot acknowledge those we 
cannot use. The Country Diary Is 
on Page 10 


IIUGO Young is naive in ar- 
n gulng (Comment, June 16) 
that decommissioning should 
be Linked with the release on 
licence of paramilitary pris¬ 
oners. The release of the pris¬ 
oners is in acknowledgement 
of the paramilitary organisa¬ 
tions maintaining a ceasefire. 
This is a fairly small and safe 
concession as the li c ences 
they are being released under 
contain stronger safeguards 
than previously used. Tbe de- 
1 maod for decommissioning on 
top of this could be viewed by 
i some as surrender. 

Decommissioning Is far 
more likely to proceed under a 
general demilitarisation of 
the region, linked to reform 
and disarmament of the RLTC 
and scaling down the presence 
ofBritish troops. 

Sean Cassidy. 

Dublin. 

IN each generation since par- 
I tition, nationalists have been 
subjected to pogroms in which 
Catholic communities have 
been burned out of their areas 
by Loyalist mobs. In 19®. en- | 


tire nationalist streets were 
razed and over7,000families 
were forced to flee. 

Who other than the IRA win 
act as a last line of defence for 
vulnerable nationalists? 1 
doubt they will place their 
feith in the British Army or 
an unreformed RUC, while the 
Good Friday agreement 
makes no mention of the over 
100,000 legally held weapons, 
which are overwhelmingly in 
the hands of tbe unionist 
community. 

Breandan O Mnirthile. 
London. 

I I UGO Young ignores the 
rllRA’s history and reason¬ 
ing. It never has decommis¬ 
sioned. The most that can be 
expected, inline with past 
practice (the border campaign 
of the fifties and sixtiesX is a 
declaration the war is over. 
But that seems unrealistic 
until republican leaders are 
convinced hardline unionists 
will be unable to wreck the 
peace agreement. 

Ivan Rowan. 

Stroud, Glos. 


WOUR correspondent (Let- 

T ters, June 16) is wrong to 
suggest the Heathrow Express 
offers no Incentives for busi¬ 
nessmen to forgo their cars. 
BAA has invested £450 million 
for this purpose. 

Research has shown that 
£10 is the right level to per¬ 
suade drivers to leave their 
cars at home, without attract¬ 
ing existing public transport 
passengers. As well as being 
significantly cheaper than 
driving to the airport, busi¬ 
ness passengers say that the 
fore Is good value for the quan¬ 
tum leap in customer service. 
With a 15-minute journey , 
every 15 minutes, purpose- 
built trains, check-in at Pad¬ 
dington and a team of 150 , 

h ighly trained customer ser¬ 
vice representatives, it shows 
how good rail can be. 

It also shows tbe contrib¬ 
ution the private sector can 
make to an integrated public 
transport system. By removing 
3,000cars from the roads to 
Heathrow every day, it is a step 
towards BAA’s vision erf50 per 


cent ofHeathrow's passengers 
travelling on public transport 
RodHoare. 

Chairman, Heathrow 
Express, London. 

AT most airports in the 
/iworld (Flaying the slots at 
Heathrow, June 12), slots are 
allocated by the airline based 
at that airport, such as Sabena 
in Brussels. The UK was the 
first country to move to alloca¬ 
tion by an independent com¬ 
pany, when Airport Co-ord¬ 
ination Ltd was set up in 1992. 

The board of ACL, of which 
lam chairman, consists of rep¬ 
resentatives from 10 UK air¬ 
lines. The board governs 
ACL's administration and in¬ 
vestment, but has no influence 
on the allocation of slots. 

BA’s 38 per cent share of 
Heathrow slots includes its 
subsidiary; Air Liberte. Your 
figures for the other European 
airports exclude subsidiaries 
of the base carriers. 

Richard Wyatt. 

Senior manager, schedules 
planning, British Airways. 
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Tax and spend | Psyched up 


Period of reflection on how to get rid of sanitary waste 


THANK you for bringing the 
i problem ofhow we dispose 
tampons to the fore (It's a 
dfrtyjob,buts<Hnebody'8 got 
to do tt,' June 16). Inour latest . 
research on clinical waste. 

tty glanp piatwIalR 
were found by 25 per cent of 

local councils In areas such as 
car parks, lay-bys and public 
toilets—along with condoms. 


cotton bods. 

There is clearly confusion 
about what people should be 
&>lng with their clinical 
waste. Tidy Britain Group 
*orksdosely with a number 
of organisations on the “Bag it 
and Bin Iff” campaign, which 
©courages the public to think 
twice about what they flush 
down the toQeL Tampon mak¬ 


ers could help here, by putting 

a bigger, clearer, “dont flush” 
messag e an their pack aging . 

Prof Graham Ashworth. 
Director general. Tidy 
Britain Group. Wigan. 

/^AN someone explain to 

Ume why it is more pollut¬ 
ing toput sanitary towels and 
tampons down the toilet than 
it is to use the sewage system 
i for urine and faeces? We 

women are expected to feel 
collective guilt that used sani¬ 
tary products are strewn over 
the beaches, but these things 

are not more disgusting or 

bacteria-rldden than the other 
sewage found there. They are 
just more easily identifiahte- 

n« problem Is that these w- 


qoate. If properly treated and 
pumped fer out to sea, it 
wouldn’t end upon the beach. 
If sanitary towels block the fil¬ 
ters and treatment systems, it 
is because these items are not 

huing riiwitg npd for flushing. 

Disposal of sanitary products 

in domestic dustbins is not a 
solution. It can be messy and 
embarrassing. It adds to the 
problem aflandflU sites and 
presents a hygiene problem in 
itself 

I don’t think we should be 
made to fed guilty about soc¬ 
iety's waste disposal problems 
or that women should accept 
the assumption that their 
menstrual waste is uniquely 
offensive and unhealthy. 

S Smith. 

Colchester. 


| HERE Is an alternative to 
I H inn pIn g 'rtrlMn dfHling san. 

ttary protection products. En¬ 
ergy from waste (EfW) would 
destroy the products through 
combustion in purpose-built 
power stations and generate 
electricity. New EfW plants 
are now operating in south¬ 
east London, Birmingham and 
Teesside. Older plants have 
been rebuilt in Coventry, 
north London, Stoke, Notting¬ 
ham and Sheffield. 

The female population in 
these areas earnest assured 
that their sanitary protection 
I products are not being 
dumped at sea or sent to 
landfilL 
Lucy Hewlett. 

Energy from Waste 
Association, London. 


I NFLATION has risen 
largely because Gordon 
Brown increased indirect tax¬ 
ation (Inflation feels rate rise 
alert, June 17). Khe wasn't a 
man afhis word he might in¬ 
crease inoome tax and de¬ 
crease indirect taxation, 
which would reduce Inflation 
at a stroke. 

Anthony Gnnnersen. 
London. 

Q O interest rates have had 
Oto go up because we are 
paying ourselves too much? 
As a middle-aged, middle- 
grade load government offi¬ 
cer , 1 would like to know who 
is getting my share. 

Those of us who work in 
local government have not 
had apay Increase anywhere 
near Infla tion Since Thatche r 
ramp to power. Yet, our mort¬ 
gages go op just the same as 

the directors who appear to 
have had huge rises year after 
year. The directors of Gold¬ 
man Sachs seem likely to 
receive, in return for selling 
off a Hny hit of their company, 
more money each than my en¬ 
tire department could earn in 
a lifetime- 

If the Government thinks 
the public sector is going to 
wait for ever to start catching 
up with the private sector, it 
could have a surprise coming. 
SEeley. 

Stives. Cambs. 


THE end of tbe Louise Wood- 

I ward trial (Woodward free 
—at a price, June 17) will 
likely only be the mid-point of 
this story. Analysis will be 
required of not just Ms Wood¬ 
ward and her family, but of 
tbe entire British psyche. 

The public's unstinting sup¬ 
port fin-this pathetic girl 
seemed to be a follow-on to its 
irrational response to the 
death ofPrlncess Diana. Why 
is it that people with little or 
no knowledge of someone can 
provide unqualified support? 
Do they think they know what 
goes on in Louise Woodward’s 
head? They do not know any 
more than the neighbour of 
the jailed British football hoo¬ 
ligan who said: “He’s a good 
hloke with three ldds.” Yes, a 
good bloke who can throw 
rocks and bottles. 

What also needs to be 
thrashed out is the British 
view that an other justice sys¬ 
tems are inferior. Last week 
we had the story of a man 
released after 23 years in 
prison for a crime that no one 
committed. Add the women 
harshly treated fm* defending 
themselves against brutal hus¬ 
bands and various ethnic mi¬ 
norities disliked for foe colour 
of their skin and thus found 
guilty and one finds little to be 
proud c£ 

Steve Sasanow. 

Lecblade. Gins. 


Renewing in june or July? 

You could save up to 

£ 50 . 


Save on home Insurance m minutes 

just give us a cafl and you could save (j> to £90 a year with 
Afiance & Leicester's buldings and contents insurance. 

We'll give you an instant quote, instant discounts, even 


instant cover. 

More cover 

for less money 

• New for old cover. 

• 24-hour free legal and 
em e rgency helplines. 

• Extra cover for stolen 
keys, freezer failure, 
even wedding presents. 

• Interest-free direct debit 


Instant discounts 


Lodes 

dkoount 


Option* 
excess discount 


For an instant quote, call FREE on 

0S00 50 40 80 

LISES Ol’LS £ AM - 8PM WEEKDAYS, 9AM - NOON SATURDAY 
•; Also '>,\M (T!. 1 BAKK MCUOAYS; 
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Steven Grodk 


Building on new designs 


S TEVEN Groak, who 
has died of a heart 
attack aged 54. was 
an architect engi¬ 
neer. planner and 
economist who used concepts 
from all these disciplines in 
his building design. 

His professional practice 
began in the late 1960s with 
periods both as an engineer at 
Ove Arup & Partners and as 
an architect with the sister 
practice Arup Associates. 

His parents emigrated from 
wbat is now the Czech Repub¬ 
lic. just before the war. He 
was born in north London, 
and educated at St Paul’s 
School and Merton College 
Oxford, where he took a 
degree in civil engineering 
and economics, and Universi¬ 
ty College London, where he 
got a first in science in archi¬ 
tecture. He subsequently 
Joined Constrado and then the 
Greater London Council be¬ 
fore 12 years at UCL’s Bartlett 
School of Architecture, Build- 


i mg, Environmental Design 
I and Planning, where he ultl- 
l mately became director of 
building studies. He loved 
teaching, his courses in¬ 
cluded building economics 
and production, and at this 

time he developed his ideas of 
technology transfer and new 
ways of educating building 
professionals. He was also 
joint editor of Habitat Inter¬ 
national, dedicated to plan¬ 
ning and building, especially 
in developing countries. 

In 1990, Steven rejoined 
Arups as head of research 
and development. His group, 
he observed, was “able to 
solve the problems that only 
they could have created In the 
first place". 

His The Idea of Building, 
commissioned by the Build¬ 
ing Centre Trust, explores the 
ways we think about build¬ 
ings, and provides a perspec¬ 
tive on the knowledge needed 
to design, make, and enjoy 
them. He uses the concept of 


Thomas Narcejac 


Plot to kill off 
the detective 


S UDDENLY he says to 
himself: “Manou baa 
been deceiving me." 
An hour ago he had 
not thought of this. But now 
he is possessed by the idea, 
and as he thinks back and 
remembers, we discover that 
he is sitting In a truck, travel¬ 
ling in a strange country. As 
we learn about his obsessive 
love for Manou, we are told 
that tha country is Af ghani¬ 
s tan. tha t the tnan is a pub¬ 
lisher in Paris and he met 
Manou when she brought him 
the manuscript of her book. 
Then we discover that the 
man sitting in the front of the 
truck is Manou's husband. 
The narrator is working for 
him so that he can be near to 
Manou, who is flying to Af¬ 
ghanistan. Together they go 
to the airport A woman ar¬ 
rives: She Is greeted by ber 
husband. But she is not 
Manou. Where is Manou? 
And who is she? 

This is the beginning of the 
novel Les Vktimes by Bofleau- 
Narcejac. It Is a typical begin¬ 
ning. There is mystery, sus¬ 
pense, suspicion. On the 
shelves of French bookshops, 
alongside the rows of Agatha 
Christies and Simenons, 
there are also collections of 
Boileau-Narcejacs. And this 
name meant that there were 
two authors. It was simplicity 
itself. They were Pierre Boi- 
leau and Thomas Narcejac. 
Bo ilea □ died in January 1989. 
Narcejac has died in Nice, at 
the age of 89. 

Their partnership was 
remarkably successful. They 
told their own story in Tan¬ 
dem (1986), describing what 
was then 35 years of collabo¬ 
ration in the writing of sus¬ 
pense and mystery stories. 

Narcejac, whose real name 
was Pierre Ayraud, was born 
in Rochefort-siir-mer. in the 
department of Charente-Mari- 
time. He was educated at Poi¬ 
tiers and the Sorbonne, tak¬ 
ing a degree in philosophy 
and literature. 

As a teacher he reached a 
highly respectable position in 
the Lyc&e Clemenceau at 
Nantes where he amused his 


Douglas Johnson 


Thomas Narcejac, writer, bom 
July 3.1908; died June 7.1998 



Paul Meurisse and Simone Signoret in Les Diaboliqnes 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


EN OUR G2 cover story yester¬ 
day , Borders of hate, we inad¬ 
vertently suggested that 
Milan Cathedral had assumed 
a dual faith role. A sentence 
on Page 3 read, "Outside the 
Duomo Mohammed, the city's 
main tourist attraction .., 
This should have read. “Out¬ 
side the Duomo, the city's 
main tourist attraction, Mo¬ 
hammed, a tall, sleek Senega¬ 
lese man ..On the 
following page, Ali Habba 
Jaffha, "an asylum seeker 
who escaped from Iraq", was 
later allowed to say, "I came 
here [to Munich] from Iran to 
get away from police actions 
like this." He came from Iraq. 


Guardian Higher Education. 
Page IV, June 16. we listed the 
accomplishments of Sir Ian 
McKellen as “actor, director, 
campaigner, peer of the realm 
..He has been knighted but 
not yet ennobled. 


IN THE Slogger column,! 
Guardian Sport, Page 8, June I 
15, under the heading If ..., 
the. writer speculates that a 
particular catch (Bradman at 
18 instead of 187) would have 
created national euphoria 
and helped Churchill to win 
the 1947 General Election. 
There was no General Elec-, 
tion between 1945 and 1950. 



He felt tools like 
computer-aided- 
design or project 
management 
systems tend to 
restrict the 
investigation of 
alternative 
approaches 


“robust technologies” to de¬ 
scribe the tried and tested 
building methods, but the 
range of robust technologies 
— even humble brick walls — 
are rfiminiBhin g as we push 
traditional methods beyond 
their normal limits. So as 
buildings become more com¬ 
plex. ways of developing and 


feeding back design and con¬ 
struction knowledge must be 
modernised. One of Steven’s 
central concerns was how we 
develop this knowledge, and 
he contended that existing 
tools like computer-aided-de¬ 
sign or project management 
systems tend to he restrictive 
for investi gating alternative 


approaches, and do not allow 
us to represent the range of 
activities and factors in con¬ 
struction, or the ways in 
which buildings will be used. 
Yet m ultimedia technologies 
are becoming available to 
support new ways of design¬ 
ing and constructing build¬ 
ings. Last February he pro¬ 
vided a glimpse of the future 
In a demonstration of these 
approaches, in the first Ted 
Happold Memorial Lecture at 
the "Royal Society of Arts. 

Steven was as practical as 
he was visionary. In his years 
at Arups be contributed 
greatly to “real" construc¬ 
tion. ms work ranged from 
new forms of industrialised 
construction to strengthening 
building research in the Viet¬ 
namese construction minis¬ 
try. In 1994 he led a British 
Department of Trade and In¬ 
dustry expert mission to 
Japan to report on industrial¬ 
ised housing systems, and 
was part of a 1996 mission to 


Dawhl Garni 


Steven Gro&k. architect bom 
April 22,1944; died June 3,1998 


pupils, and himself, with pas¬ 
tiches of well-known authors. 
From there to inventing fur¬ 
ther adventures for Sherlock 
Holmes and Arsene Lupin 
was but a step. By 1948 he was 
specialising in novels of 
action and adventure and that 
year won the Prix du roman 
d’aventures and met Pierre 
Boileau — who had earlier 
won. the same prize. Their col¬ 
laboration began in 196L 

They botb disliked the 
novels of Raymond Chandler 
and DashieQ Hammett and 
Narcejac shocked Marcel Du- 
hamel, the man who founded 
the famous paperback Sirie 
Noire, by telling him that a 
“detective story” did not need 
to have a detective. The solu¬ 
tion to the mystery and of the 
crime that was involved, 
would best come from the wit¬ 
nesses and participants 
themselves. 

Boileau devised the plot 
while Narcejac wrote the 
story, which meant that after 
the death of Bo dean, Narcejac 
went on to write three more 
! novels by himself. Together, 
they produced some 43 
novels, more than 100 short; 
stories, four plays for the ( 
theatre and several works for 
children. They were trans¬ 
lated into English and many 
other languages. 

In 1952 Bolleau-Narcejac 
published Celle qui n'etati 
plus; it had been refused by 
many editors, who com¬ 
plained about the absence of 
police and detectives. But 
once published by DenoSL its 
mystery and the suspense ap¬ 
pealed to film-makers. Both 
Alfred Hitchcock and Henri- 
Georges Qouzot wanted it, 
resulting in the latter’s Les 
Diaboliques. Hitchchock’s 
turn came later with the 
novel which became his film 
Vertigo. Other novels were 
also chosen for the screen. 

He was married twice and 
is survived by his two 
daughters. 
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Country's first family... Helen Carter (with accordion) and her sisters and mother 


TONY RUSSELL COLLECTION 


Helen Carter 


Family values at the Opry 


T HE death of Helen 
Carter at 70 begins 
the erosion of the 
second generation of 
country music's "first fam¬ 
ily”. Her mother, Maybelle 
Addington Carter, sang and 
played guitar in the original 
Carter Family, the best- 
known and best-loved singing 
group In the rural south of 
the United States in the 1920s 
and 1930s. Supported by her 
busband Ezra. Maybelle 
raised her three daughters, 
Helen, June and Anita, to fol¬ 
low her into the business. 

In 1938-39 the senior Carters 
were living in Texas and 
broadcasting on the powerful 
stations, just over the border ; 
in Mexico, which defied US 
frequency allocations, much 1 
like the offshore pirate , 
stations in Britain In the 1960s. 
Maybelle Initially took only i 
her youngest daughter, Anita, 
but when Helen and June, 
back at the family home in 
Virginia, beard their six- year- 
old sister on the air they were 
so jealous that they demanded 
to be allowed to join the group. 

Surviving recordings show 
the pre-teen trio getting by 
largely on ing&nue charm, but 
they worked hard to improve, 
and when the Carter Family 


broke up in 1943 Maybelle and 
her daughters, now billed as 
Mother Maybelle and the Car¬ 
ter Sisters, promptly found a 
billet on the Old Dominion 
Barn Dance, a popular Rich¬ 
mond. Virginia radio show. 
Alter five years there and 
shorter spells in Knoxville. 
Tennessee, and Springfield, 
Missouri, they joined the cast 


more by the sacrifices, and I 
felt they were all worth it My 
daddy used to tell us when we 
were little girls: There is a 
world out there and you are 
going to see it’." 

As the eldest, Helen bad to 
be the most responsible sis¬ 
ter. T played the accordion, I 
carried the majority of the 
leads from the songs, except 


‘We had hardly any private life. All my 
dates had to go on the road... but I don’t 
begrudge the lost time because I felt I 
achieved much more by the sacrifices’ 


or the Grand Ole Opry, 
country music’s premier 
stage and radio showcase, and 
settled in the Nashville area. 

“Our life was just a normal 
life really, until Mother 
struck out on her own with 
us." Helen recalled, "and then 
it was work, and I mean it 
was work. Boy, we had hardly 
any private life at all as far as 
dating lire. All of my dates 
bad to go with me on the 
road... but I don’t begrudge 
the lost time, because I felt 
like I had achieved so much 


the old things which my 
mother did. and then I played 
the guitar. I was such a basic 
part of the act I could hardly 
be out". 

Tbe group became the 
second highest paid act on the 
Opry and. after June's mar¬ 
riage to the singer Johnny 
Cash, a staple of bis TV sbow. 
Unlike June and Anita. Helen 
made no attempt to develop a 
solo career: on stage she 
seemed content to support her 
mother, and off it she encour¬ 
aged her four sons. Danny, 


Kenny, David and Kevin 
Jones, to establish themselves 
in country music. Kenny's 
precocious talent as a singer 
and songwriter was wiped out 
in a road accident when he 
was 16, but David joined his 
mother, grandmother, aunt 
Anita and cousin Lorrie in a 
1972 album called The Carter 
Family: Three Generations. 

Some years later, during a 
show in Nashville, the 
country music MC Ralph 
Emery asked Helen, “I wonder 
if there is going to be a Carter 
Family in 2002?" "Well." said 
Helen, "if we have our way 
there will be, because all the 
children are just so talented." 
It was a typically selfless 
answer from a woman who 
might reasonably have ex¬ 
pected to be there herself on 
that occasion, representing 
not only a remarkable family 
of musicians but the personal 
and professional values that 
sustained it. She is survived 
by her husband Glenn Jones, 
three sons, several grandchil¬ 
dren — and her sisters. 


Tony Russsll 


Helen Carter Jones, country 
singer, bom September 12,1927; 
died June 2.1998 


Malcolm Lilly 


Secrets of 
the enzyme 


the United States to report on 
decision-support systems and 
artificial intelligence pro¬ 
grammes for construction. 

irinrt and caring, honest 
and independent yet gentle 
in his criticism, Steven made 
one thtnh the unexpected. His 
passion for excellence ex¬ 
tended into food, visual arts, 
literature and music. An eve¬ 
ning with him could provide 
an Increased appreciation of 
Buckminster Fuller — or 
Glenn Gould. 

Many of his ideas developed 
when technology did not exist 
to put them into practice, and 
his early death came just as 
computer science was begin¬ 
ning to provide tbe means to 
Implement them. Yet all who 
knew him benefited from his 
extraordinary mind. He is 
I survived by bis partner. 


M alcolm Lilly, 
who has died of 

cancer aged 61 . was 

Britain's first pro¬ 
fessor of biochemical engi¬ 
neering, His legacy is a flour¬ 
ishing department and a 
research centre for advanced 
biochemical engineering at 
University College. London. 

Bom in south London and 
educated at St Olave’s School. 

arrived at UCL to 
read biochemistry in 1955 
after Royal Navy national ser¬ 
vice. Biochemistry was then a 
relatively new undergraduate 
subject; and it led him to 
research on microbial en¬ 
zymes. After his PhD he 
joined a research programme 
to produce biological com¬ 
pounds which were not com¬ 
mercially available. He recog¬ 
nised that recent discoveries 
in biology offered tremendous 
opportunities for new indus¬ 
trial processes. 

In 1963 he was appointed 
lecturer in bioch e mi cal engi¬ 
neering. A few years later he 
was joined by Peter Dun n ill . 
who became bis closest col¬ 
laborator. One of the central 
strands of their research was 
the development of methods 
for using tbe high specificity 
of enzymes for complex reac¬ 
tions that were difficult to 
cany out by standard chemi¬ 
cal methods. Because biologi¬ 
cal molecules, such as en¬ 
zymes. are not as stable as 
industrial chemicals, basic 
research was needed to find 1 
out the best methods for 
maintaining their structure, 
ami catalytic properties dur¬ 
ing purification and large- 
scale operations. It was also 
essential to develop appropri- 1 
ate equipment 
Previously, biochemists 
and microbiologists had 
tended to scale up their prepa¬ 
rations by using larger ves¬ 
sels of a s imilar type to those 
used in their laboratories — 
and in tbe 1940s penicillin 
was produced from cultures 
grown in milk bottles. But 
Malcolm and Peter investi¬ 
gated equipment already used 
In Industry. For example, 
they found that milk homoge¬ 
nise rs used by the dairy in¬ 
dustry could be used for dis¬ 
rupting micro-organisms. 
Later they improved the de¬ 
sign of the fermenters in 
which the micro-organisms 
were grown. 

Malcolm’s early work an 
tbe properties of enzymes Im¬ 
mobilised by* attachment .to 
resin beads had particular 
importance, immobilised en¬ 
zymes have increased stabil¬ 
ity and can be used In com¬ 
mercial bioreactors for longer 
periods. One of the early suc¬ 
cesses at UCL was using an 
immobilised bacterial en¬ 
zyme for the production of 
semi-synthetic penicillins, He 
researched biotransformation 
throughout his career, but 
also worked on other topics 
including mammalian cell 
culture, nucleotide isolation 
and biological ftiel cells. 

He was an excellent teacher, 
within a lively and happy de¬ 
partment, and attracted stu¬ 
dents from all over the world. 
His achievements were recog¬ 
nised internationally, and he 
was elected to the Royal Soci¬ 
ety and the Royal Academy of 
Engineering. He was a visit¬ 
ing professor at tbe University 
of Pennsylvania and a visiting 
fellow at Merck & Co. 


At the heigat of his powers 
Malarim was struck toy can¬ 
cer which he Bought coura¬ 
geously for more en iq 
Seare. with medical help and, : 
more importantly, the cc** ; 
stant support of his . wMb,. 
Sheila, he continued Jus 
research until the last days of _ 
his lift- He was a governorof 
his old school, a volunteer 
, countryside ranger —- and 
was particularly proud of Ms 
Institute of Advanced Motor¬ 
ing qualifications. He is sur¬ 
vived by his wife and two 
sons- 


Patricia H Cfarfca 


Gnoff Potter writes: I first 
met Malcolm Lilly in the late 
1960s and over the next two. 
decades, as director for. bio¬ 
technology in tbe Science and ; 
Engineering Research Coun¬ 
cil. I witnessed and provided 
support for the development 
of tbe first centre for bio¬ 
chemical engineering at UCL, 
which played an important 
part in ensuring that Britain 








Lilly_key research 


was one of the world leaders 
in biotechnology research. 

Malcolm, together with 
Peter T hmnfll, also fought the 
long battle to gain acceptance 
of biochemical engineering as 
an academic discipline in its 
own right In the struggle for- 
funding. biologists would 
often see biotechnology as 
only involving recombinant 
DNA technology plus bio¬ 
chemistry and microbiology. 
There was no engineering 
component 

Conversely, engineers 
would regard biochemical en¬ 
gineering as a small subset of 
process or chemical engineer¬ 
ing. .They would disregard 
any link between it and the 
biological sciences. 

Malcolm’s work showed 
that these attitudes were nar¬ 
row and blinkered. He also - 
demonstrated that biochemi¬ 
cal engineering could produce 
research outcomes of consid¬ 
erable value both to the aca¬ 
demic world and to Industry. 

Success in the 1980s 
struggle for funding required 
persistence, energy and a first 
class research track record — 
ail of which Malcolm had.. 
Calm and friendly, his open 
manner helped ease tense 
research funding meetings 
towards positive outcomes. 
He win be greatly missed by 
his many friends and by the 
international biotechnology 
community who held him in 
the highest regard. 


Malcolm Lilly, biochemical 
engineer, bom August 9,1936; 
died May 18,1998 


Letter 


Chris Scarlett writes: 1 first 
met future prison governor 
John Marriott (obituary . June 
16) in 1970. and we argued 
passionately about the possi¬ 
bility of effecting positive 
change within the most coer¬ 
cive area of tbe state. I didn't 
believe that someone with 
John's humanity and radical¬ 
ism could bring about his vi¬ 
sion of a Just and compassion¬ 
ate approach, and argued that 
it would crucify him . What 
happened over Parkhurst 
clearly broke his heart. In the 
last few days I have reflected 
on whether it would have 
been better if John bad not 
gone back into the job after 
his break from it in the 1970s. 
But it became more and more 
apparent to me that John did 
the job in a way no-one else 
did and touched many 
people’s lives in a way that 
no-one else could. He was a 


compassionate humanitarian 
of the best kind, courageous 
truthful and imbued with in¬ 
tegrity. He was also the Tnart 
who was sacrificed to save a 
Home Secretary’s neck, and 
whatever else may be written 
about Michael Howard Tm 
confident that none of those 
words Drill appear in Ms 
obituary. 


Death Notices 


BAYNHAU. On I4lh June. WKtarn Banta- 
nwl ' Pfleai. ot the Community of tha Hems'- 
ln “w a7tfl year at his age end the 
55th year at Me Profession. R. LP. Solano 
Reguiam at the House of the Resurrection. 
Mifflsld. on 30th June at 12 noon. Pi Kate 


MifflBld. on 30th June at 12 noon. Pi Hate 
cremation lo fottow, 

DAMMMMN. Stephen, lowtd husband ol 
Sue. barter at Sophie end Guy. sudd***: 
13th Juris. 1 996. F or I mormon on about tbs 
tunersl. ring 0973 746 838. 

GUJOTT. Dorothy, on Thursday nth June. 


1898.. Roqcetufly at The Royal Mvsden 
MoeptlaJ. Fulham fioeo. Lomfin. aged J®. 


A Country Diary I Birthdays 


Alarm bells for Glamorgan, 
we wrongly said that Glamor¬ 
gan needed 312 to win. but 
"only just bung on" to draw, 
Glamorgan’s target was in 
fact 282. At the close they 
were 268 for 8 — 14 short of 
victory. 


IN THE On Campus feature. 


ON PAGE 6, Guardian Sport 
June 16, under the headline. 


it is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read¬ 
ers' Editor by telephoning 0171 
239 9589 between llam and 
5pm, Monday to Friday. Sur¬ 
face mail to Readers' Editor, 
The Guardian, 119. Furring- 
don Road, London EC1R 3ER. 
Fax: 0171 239 9897. E-maiL 
readenoiguardian.co. uk 


THE LIZARD: Past the high 

barbed-wire fence, surround¬ 
ing RNAS Culdrose, tbe road¬ 
side is thick with fen. cam¬ 
pion and sorrel, with masses 
of water hemlock on wetter 
verges. Whistling Jack grows 
on garden hedges in Lizard 
town and, on the south-facing 
Point invasive Hottentot fie 
cascades down the cliff. | 
shocking pink above shoals of , 
jagged black rocks and the 1 
turbulent swirling sea. Vic¬ 
torian travellers to nearby 
Kynance Cove rode down on 
donkeys or walked, part way 
on the dizzying path, perched 
on top of a stone-faced bank. 
Today's car-borne tourists are 
channelled from a cliff-top 
park, along a surfaced path. 


away from former badly 
eroded clifls. through the Cor¬ 
nish heath and salt-blasted 
gorse, interspersed with vivid 
bloody crane-bill and dainty 
dropwort. to the final rocky 
descent. At low-tide, huge ser¬ 
pentine boulders, encrusted 
with barnacles and limpets, 
draped with seaweed, are 
beached amongst white sand, 
beside translucent, towering 
waves. Walls of intercon¬ 
nected caves glisten red. grey 
and green above tide-scoured 
sandy floors and, off-shore, 
the rocky islets are covered 
with distinctive yellow li¬ 
chen. By evening,‘most day 
visitors have left the Lizard: 
the village green is deserted 
of cars: polished serpentine 


workshops, Anne's pasty 
shop and cafes selling crab 
sandwiches, burgers and 
cream teas, are closed. On the 
edge of town, the - Deraelza 
herd of creamy brown Jer¬ 
seys cluster around the en¬ 
trance to the most southerly 
milking parlour, backed by 
the sparkling sea. These 
dainty producers of rich milk 
were once widespread ln west 
Cornwall. Later in the year, 
led by Survivor's Tulip, they I 
will tread lightly across cliff! 
land, on grazing managed by 
English Nature. Until then, 
swathes of sea pinks flower 
untrampled by all except 
walkers along the coastal 
path. 

VIRGINIA SPIERS 


Eva Bartok, actress, 69; 
Michael Blake mo re, theatre 
director. 70; Ian Carmichael, 
actor, 78; Derek Deane, artis¬ 
tic director. English National 
Ballet, 45; Carl de Winter, 
former secretary-general. 
Federation of British Artists, 
64; Peter Donohoe, pianist 
lan Hargreaves, former 
editor. New Statesman, 47 - 
Patricia Hutchinson, diplo- 
mat 72: Roy Jackson, former 
assistant general secretary 
TOC, 70; Sir Dennis Landau! 
chairman. Unity Trust 71 - 
Slr Paul McCartney, singer' 
songwriter. 56; Paul Mayers^ 

T rriter57:IsabeUa R °s- 

sS* *f, ctr - e! *’ 46: °* Ua 

rEri h '„i elevislon «»k, 57; 
Linda Thorsen, actress, 51 . 


AHar a short lltoeas. Beloved wMowr ol Hot* 
on Attract, mother of Francos (daoeftMtO 
and Robert, grandmaster at Rabble. Kslb- 
anne and Jamie; Funeral service to be 
at SI Barnabas. Calton Avenue. DuMcU. 
Lawton SE21. on Wednesday Mt» 

19M. at 11.30am and afterwarda, M » 
home in Du Melt. ErwuMee to Fraff* 
guc^nan Ltd. 42 MaodSen Road. LatfW 
SW18 3NP. Tel. 0181 m 8383. 


HUMPHREYS. MeredOt Non. fltfl.W 1 . 
■Uy 14® Juno. 1998, aged 90 yaws. Crews-. 
Cat si Cotwyn Bay C remato rium on Tuem 
«k»v 23rd June at ZOOmn FsmW BD — 1 *; 
only. Donations to rate -or Abeteowy , 
Siroke Association c/a Scott-Owen,. W 
Owen S Son Funeral Directors. IT 
frvd R oad. Llandudno. TeL 0MB2 81 
OWmeN. John James, p asse d « ?sy_-CB ■ 
1JU1 June, 1996. after a yen'* j*** 
fetovdd husband at Pm. tamer dWn f" 
Terry end grendtather of SapMa. Guy 
Feme. The tuners* wtu take pteoa on IWJ- 
toy 22nd June at 10 am ol S6-Te W«5 
Church, Bishopstard Hoad. -**** n *»n- 
S unity. FamUy flowers only. tWW»0MJ* 
his memory to Tha Cumberland Ho ms, g? 
A. Smfth Funeral Diradora. 304 Wry™ 
Lane, Carshauon SMS 1AF, 


In Memotiam 


DOUGLAS. BO, died 10 Jun» 
Boloved comrade «Ad IO«r ol 
Gottorn. 


9am and 3pm Mon-Frl. 
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Think-tank says 
140,000 at risk 




JIB Traitor 
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[ORE than 
140,000 British 
jobs could go if 
London loses its 
dominance as a 
financial centre following in¬ 
troduction of the single Euro¬ 
pean currency, says an inde¬ 
pendent think - tank. 

Most of the jobs lost would 
be in the City of London, 
which could lose the equiva¬ 
lent of half Its current work¬ 


force, according to a report 
published today by the Centre 
for Economics and Business 
Research. 

It calculates that the Euro¬ 
pean Union as a whole would 
also lose out, sending a clear 
signal to financial centres 
that they should be co-operat¬ 
ing rather than competing. 

London is the major finan¬ 
cial services centre in Europe 
and. with New York and 
Tokyo, one oF the world's three 
key financial centres. Bat, 
Britain's decision to r emain 


outside the “eurozone” has 
heig ht ened debate that Lon¬ 
don's significance as a finan¬ 
cial centre could be lost to 
Frankfurt or Paris if the 
pound remained outside the 
single currency for too long 

Approximately 250,000 
people are employed in the fi¬ 
nancial services sector in 
I London, which is home to 
more corporate headquarters 
than any other European city. 

Today's report calculates 
that the City will lose busi¬ 
ness worth $22.7 billion 
(£14 billion) tf its dominant 
position is eroded. 

The report commissioned 
by the Corporation of London, 
estimates that Britain's econ¬ 
omy would contract by $19.5 
billion (£12 billion), which 
represents 1.6 per cent or 
gross domestic product. 


But Douglas McW illiams, 
the author of the report, be¬ 
lieves that Frankfurt and 
Paris would not benefit from 
London's loss. 

Only 43 per cent of the lost 
business would be trans¬ 
ferred to other EU centres; 28 
per cent would .migrate to 
centres such as New York or 
Switzerland while 29 per cent 
would simply no longer take 
place because of the increased 
cost of doing business. 

Mr McW illiams made his 
calculations by spreading the 
current disproportionate 
amount of financial activity 
which takes place in the City 
across each European 
country on the basis of GDP. 

Jobs would also be lost in 
Belgium, France, Germany, 
the Netherlands and Luxem¬ 
bourg and although other jobs 


would be created, even the 
largest gainer, Spain, only gets 
8,000 more jobs. As a result, 
the EU as a whole is forecast to 
lose a total ofll 6,000 jobs if the 
financial services sector in 
Europe Is fragmented. 

“Against this background 
and the natural desire of cen¬ 
tres such as Paris and Frank¬ 
furt to increase their share of 
world financial markets, co¬ 
operation between European 
financial centres is clearly a 
preferable way forward," said 
Jeremy Seddon, chief execu¬ 
tive of British Invisibles, 
which pro motes financial ser¬ 
vices in the UK. 

The report exposed a higher 
than expected degree of inter¬ 
dependence between Europe 
and London. 

It found that about one- 
sixth of the Jobs in the City 


depended on customers from 
other EU countries, while 
about 61,000 jobs in the City 
were dependent in some way 
on EU economies. 

However, the report does 
not see the City's position 
under threat for the foresee¬ 
able ruture, although it warns 
against complacency. 

"The euro could be a threat 
but should be taken as an op¬ 
portunity for the City to boost 
its European role,” Mr 
McWilliams said. 

While the report did not _ ———-— 
make any Judgment on Brit- £01160 DV 
ain’s stance towards the i q. .^Vinnham 
single currency. Sir Brian Un- LJSa DUCKiny nam 

win, president and chairman . """" 

of the European Investment 
Bank, last night told a City 
audience that it was not in 
Britain’s long-term Interests 
to stay outside. 


Expect little from 
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Carlton 

puts 

digital 

video 

on fast 

forward 
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M EDIA company Carl¬ 
ton. Communications 
hastened Its expan¬ 
sion in to, new digital tech¬ 
nologies by announcing 
yesterday it is buying the 
optical disc maker Nimbus 
in a £160 miBian deal. 

The purchase, hacked by 
Nimbus shareholders and 
managers holding 44 per 
cent of the equity, will ex¬ 
tend Carlton’s capacity to 
produce and distribute digi¬ 
tal data carriers. 

Nimbus maims CDs and 
CD-ROMs, but Carlton is 
mginly interested in its 
burgeoning digital versa¬ 
tile disc (DVD) technology, 
which many see as the suc¬ 
cessor to video cassettes 
and CD-ROMs. 

DVDs can store more in¬ 
formation than conven¬ 
tional discs — 14 times 
more in the case of CD- 
ROM capacity — malring 



T HEY must be feeling 
pretty smug round at 
Threadneedle Street. 
After the deluge of oppro¬ 
brium following the latest de¬ 
cision to increase interest 
rates, the Bank of England's 
monetary policy committee 
yesterday appeared to have 
been vindicated. 

The increase in average 
earnings from -L9 per cent to 
5 .2 per cent seemed to support 
fears of inflationary pres¬ 
sures within the economy. 

Even when the effect of 
some obscenely large City bo¬ 
nuses is stripped out, the 
underlying year-on-year rise 
in wages was 45 per cent in 
February and March, and 
4-5 per cent in April. 

But the monetary policy 
committee should not be too 
complacent. Yesterday's 
labour-market data showed 
the first rise in claimant un¬ 
employment for two years. 
The increase was a minute 
1,700, and could be revised 
away easily next month. It 
does square, however, with a 
range of other indicators 
pointing to a slow-down in 
economic growth. 

Once the dole queue starts 
getting longer, wage inflation 
will quickly evaporate. 

The renewed strength of 
sterling will also help to offset 
some of the inflationary pres¬ 
sures emerging from the 
Labour market 
Although the Chancellor's 
recently announced public 
spending plans represent a 
significant relaxation of fiscal 
policy — which may, on the 
face of it, be an inflationary 
worry — the additional 
spending does not begin to 
kick in unto next year, by 
which time the British econo¬ 
my could find itself flirting 
with recession. 

The monetary policy com¬ 
mittee has acquired a reputa¬ 
tion for surprises, hut the 
odds must be that members 
will sit on their hands at next 
month’s meeting. 


Then there are those who 
have contacted the Guardian 
to complain about the capital- 
gains tax bill they will face on 
their windfall profit. The 
problem is easily solved by 
giving the proceeds to char¬ 
ity, of course. 

Then there are the retired 
and overseas members. Had 
they known of the impending 
handout, they say, they would 
not have quit 

There are probably many 
thousands more people who 
have changed wbat would 
have been winning Lottery 
numbers the week before they 
would have won the jackpot 

There are probably even 
more thousands of sharehold¬ 
ers who have sold shares the 
week bdfore a takeover bid 
would have given them huge 
overnight profits. 

There are undoubtedly 
many widows whose hus¬ 
bands have died just days 
after retiring, thereby rob¬ 
bing them of lucrative death- 
in-service benefits. 

There are probably hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of people 
who wish that they had not 
closed that b uilding society 
account just before the soci¬ 
ety announced its flotation or 
sale plans. 

None of these losers has so 
for launched legal action to 
redress the situation. 

When there Is £35,000 an the 
line, it is a bitter pill to swal¬ 
low — but some you win and 
some you lose. 


Bad loan day 


The greed club 


New image... Steve Marsh of Nimbus Manufacturing inspects a DVD master at the Cwmbran plant Carlton is buying photograph: jbt Morgan 


them, ideal for high-quality 
computer games, software 
and video storage. 

The company cited mar¬ 
ket research suggesting 
that 2-5 billion DVD-ROMs 
would be sold per year In 


the US and Europe by 2003, 
compared with one billion 
CD-ROMs now. 

With plants in Wales, 
Luxembourg and on the 
east coast of the US, Nim¬ 
bus win complement Carl¬ 


ton’s Technicolor sites, 
which are primarily on the 
US west coast. Carlton 
plans to merge Nimbus 
with Technicolor, which 
makes and distributes pre¬ 
recorded video cassettes as 


well as CDs. Technicolor, 
which also processes film 
for Hollywood studios, 
recently announced it 
would Increase its DVD 
capacity to 15 million units 
a year. 


Based in Charlottesville, 
Virginia, Nimbus Is in¬ 
creasing Its capacity to 
28 million units of DVD and 
other types of disc. 

Carlton Is offering share¬ 
holders $11.50 (£7) for 


every Nimbus share. The 
deal is expected to enhance 
Carlton’s earnings in 1999 
by some £10 million before 
savings. Nimbus made pre¬ 
tax profits of $21 million 
last year. 
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D IAMOND sales world¬ 
wide crashed 41 per 
cent during the first 
half tf 1998. sent into firee-feE 
by the economic turmoil in 
Japan and the Far East Gem¬ 
stone group De Beers has res¬ 
ponded with a range of crisis 
measures which include slap¬ 
ping tough quotas on most of 
the world's diamond mines. 

Supplies to diamond-cotters 
and polishers have been fero¬ 
ciously squeezed, forcing 
them to use up to $1 billion- 
worth (£617 million) tf their 
own stocks. Gemstone prices. 


too, have. been frozen for 
nearly two years. 

One bright spot in the 
gloom, however, was retail 
jewellery demand in booming 
Britain, which soared 14 per 
cent in 1997, -making it “the 
star of Europe", according to 
a De Beers spokesman. 

Figures yesterday from the 
Central Selling Organisation, 
the De Beers arm that mar¬ 
kets about 80 per cent tf the 
world’s diamonds, showed 
sales of $1.7 billion during the 
first half of 1998, down 41 per 
cent on the record S 2 U billion 
clocked up during the first 
half of last year. 

The CSO had hoped — in 


common with many other ob¬ 
servers — that Japan's trou¬ 
bled economy was turning the 
corner last year, and that new 
sales records lay ahead. 

But continuing Japanese 
problems linked with the 
meltdown in economies 
which provided lucrative 
gemstone markets — includ¬ 
ing Korea, Thailand, Indone¬ 
sia, Malaysia and the Philip¬ 
pines — sent sales into a nose¬ 
dive in the second half tf last 
year, to $ 1 ^ billion, against 
$2 billion during the same 
period tf 1996. 

Worse was to come with 
continuing crisis during the 
first half tf this year. Japan, 


which . once accounted for 
30 per cent tf jewellery de¬ 
mand, accounts for only 
24 per cent; the United States 
has boosted its share from 
30 per cent to 34 per cent 

The slump means that De 
Beers has had to intervene ac¬ 
tively. on the diamond mar- 
kets to buy up surplus sup¬ 
plies. Its own stockpile has 
already increased from 
$4.1 billion in the middle tf 
last year to $4.4 billion by 
March this year, and contin¬ 
ues growing all the time. 

Despite the disappointment 
over the false dawn in Japan, 
the CSO's difficulties are not 
unprecedented. Sales stagnat¬ 


ed in the recession tf the 
early 1980s to the extent that 
there was no price increase at 
all from February 1993 to No¬ 
vember 1996. The 1990s has 
seen a series of problems for 
the organisation, from Rus¬ 
sian diamond smuggling 
through the civil war in 
Angola to recessions in Brit¬ 
ain, America and Europe. 

Elsewhere in the world, de¬ 
mand has been strengthening 
in mainland Europe as it 
emerges from recession and 
has continued to boom in the 
US, Canada and India Even 
in the Far East, China and 
Taiwan have maintained 
"reasonable" sales levels. 
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■ HERE is nothing like the 
I prospect tf same free 
I cash to bring out the 
worst in people, as present 
and former members of the 
Royal Automobile Club are 
demonstrating. 

The £450 million share tf 
the cash the St James’s dub 
wxQ receive from the sale of 
its breakdown and insurance 
operations to the American 
Cendant group is being divid¬ 
ed into equal portions of 
£35,000 each to the club’s 
12,000 foil members. 

But already hundreds are 
crying fodL 

The truly greedy life-long 
members believe they should 
get more than the jo hnny - 
come-Iatelies. Some have cal¬ 
culated they should have 
£750,000 a head. 


T HE proposed flotation of 
investment bank Gold¬ 
man Sachs cannot come 
moment too soon for Ja¬ 
pan's Sumitomo Bank. As 
Goldman’s biggest outside 
shareholder Sumitomo — 
which is now suffering from 
Japan’s sick bank syndrome 
— could put many tf Its trou¬ 
bles behind it. 

Sumitomo took a 10 per 
cent stake in Goldman for 
$500 million more than a de¬ 
cade ago — long before the 
Wall Street partnership be¬ 
came the goldmine of today. 

But the Japanese bank’s 
fortunes have faded as those 
of its investment have 
blossomed. After being forced 
to write off $7.1 billion in pro- 
Lem Loans earlier this year, 
there Is now talk that the 
bank could face further write¬ 
downs. The credit-rating 
agency Moody's is now con¬ 
sidering downgrading Sumi¬ 
tomo’s credit because tf the 
bad loan experience. 

If Goldman floats, however. 
Sumitomo’s stake could be 
worth between $2.5 billion 
and $3 billion. 

Under Japan’s accounting 
rules, the bank would not 
have to sen the stake to take 
advantage of the added value. 
Equity holdings can be held 
in accounts either at the pur¬ 
chase price or at current 
market value. 

On the basis tf the latter, 
Sumitomo would be substan¬ 
tially closer to meeting the 
stricter capital requirements 
Japan is imposing. 

Sumitomo also collects 
12.5 per cent of Go l d m a n 's 
ann ual profits — worth 
$375 mini on last year alone. 

What a pity that acuity 
seemed to evaporate when the 
h ank turned its attention 
from investing to lending. 


Bio chief to face 
inquiry by MPs 
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RAC case opens with politburo jibe 
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O VERSEAS and retired 
members, who have 
been cut out of the 
Royal Automobile Club’s 
£460 million cash handout, 
accused .the club’s committee 
tf “gross unfair ness and dis- 
cruninaiion ” yesterday. 

Lawyers acting for up to 
1500 farmer members — who 
each want a £35,000 share tf 
the windfall — compared the 
RAC’s committee to the bid 
Soviet Union’s ruling polit- 
boro. They said the sale of the 
RAC breakdown and Insur¬ 
ance division had been 
bandied “badly and inequita- 
wy” and accused the commit- 
tee tf breaching dub rules. 

They also suggested that 
the number of new members 


admitted Just ahead tf the 
deadline was unusually high 
and said it was unfair that 
new members should get 
payouts. 

Among those is Robert Ayl- 
jug. the chief executive of 
British Airways. Lord Mar¬ 
shall, the chairman tf BA, 
was elected to the board of the 
RAC in March. 

The former members are 

launching four separate legal 
actions. Their claims centre 
on a dub rule which they say 
allows overseas and retired 
members to request auto¬ 
matic reinstatement as foil 
members at any time-The for¬ 
mer members have item told 
they tfttn rejoin the dub and 
use its facilities, which in¬ 
clude the RAC’s St James’s 
clubhouse and two Surrey 
golf courses, but they won’t 


get any of the cash- “It is like 
being a non-person in the old 
Soviet Union," said Stephen 
Alexander of solicitors Ep¬ 
stein Grower. 

He said that the RAC's 
rules obliged tiw committee 
to keep members informed tf 
clnb business. “If the commit¬ 
tee had done so, all the over¬ 
seas and retired members 
could have applied for rein¬ 
statement," he said. 

Mr Alexander claimed that 
the chib’s rales did not allow 
the committee to hand out 

any rash to members and that 
an profits had to he donated 
to charity. 

One hundred RAC “wid¬ 
ows". whose late husbands 
died before the cut-off date for 
payouts, are also campaign¬ 
ing for a share of the cash. 

The legal action comes as 


the RAC holds the first of two 
members’ meetings to ap¬ 
prove the sale — to the US 
Cendant corporation — and 
the cash share-out. 

Yesterday Mr Alexander 
asked members to consider 
the former members who 
have missed out He said if | 
they voted to include them in 
the payout, it would cost the m 
just £5,000 each. 

Last night the RAC hit back 
at the ex-members* claims. A 
spokesman for the committee 
called the allegation that 
members had not been kept 
informed “utter rubbish”. 

He said that fewer new 
members had been admitted 
this year than in 1997 and 
claimed that that the rule 
requiring cash to go to char¬ 
ity applied only If the club¬ 
house was sold. 


Roger Cowe 


VHORN, the troubled elec- 
I trical r 


___retailer which owns 

Radio Rentals in Britain, 
began a break-up of the group 
yesterday with the sale of the 
US operation to its main rival 
in America, Renters Choice. 

The l, 40 Ooutlet Rent-A-Cen- 
ter chain Is to be sold for 
$900 million (£548 million), 
most of which eventually will 
be paid out to shareholders. 

The disposal is the first step 
in the restructuring an¬ 
nounced last month which is 
intended to restore the com¬ 
pany's fortunes. It could turn 
Thom into a takeover target, 
however, because the buyer Is 
accepting liability for legal 
actions against the chain. 

Rent-A-Center has been the 


target tf actions in a series tf 
states over its high interest 
rates, and the threat of multi- 
milllon-dollar payments is 
thought to have deterred 
some potential bidders. 

Thorn reported that it bad 
received a bid approach in 
April but has refused to di¬ 
vulge ftzrther details and said 
yesterday that there was 
nothing new to report 

Chief executive Steve Mar¬ 
shall foe to Renters 
Choice could take months to 
complete, after which the pri¬ 
m-tty was to dispose tf other 
peripheral businesses in Asia 
and Europe. 

Those disposals are ex¬ 
pected to take at least a year, 
after which Thorn will be left 
with only its British opera¬ 
tion, trading as Radio Rentals, 
DER and Crazy George. 


chief executive tf 
the beleaguered British 
Biotech drag develop¬ 
ment company is today ex¬ 
pected to be summoned before 
MPs to explain the scandal 
that has engulfed the com¬ 
pany in the past two months. 

Dr Keith McCullagh, who 
has agreed to step down after 
pressure from shareholders 
who have seen the value tf 
their shares slump from 300p 
to just 39p after a string tf 
damaging allegations, will be 
forced to answer searching 
questions about whether the 
company's two key drug pro¬ 
jects have any prospect of 
success. 

The House tf Commons 
Science and Technoogy Com¬ 
mittee is expected to an¬ 


nounce this morning that it is 
launching a detailed inquiry 
into events at the company. 
They include claims from a 
former employee that the 
company’s key drugs will 
never work and criticism tf 
certain tf Dr McCuILagh's 
share deals. 

A spokesman admitted that 
MPs were concerned that the 
m-anrlal might damage tho 
credibility and financial 
standing of Britain’s entire 
biotechnology Industry. 

The Select Committee, 
which on Tuesday launched 
an unprecedented attack on 
the senior executives tf Glaxo 
Wellcome and Smithkline 
Beecham for their failure to 
deliver a merger, has clearly 
now decided that ft wants a 
frill account from British Bio. 

'Tf there is an inquiry, we 
will be very happy to co-oper¬ 
ate," the spokesman said. 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2.72 
Austria 2024 
Belgium 59.S7 
Canada 235 
Cyprus 0.849 
Denmark 11.07 
Finland B.87 
France 0S7 


Germany 2^85 
Greece 491-40 
Hong Kong 12.44 
India 69.88 
Ireland 1.1375 
Israel 6.09 
Italy 2,854 


Malaysia 6.59 
Malta 0.632 
Netherlands 3^4 
New Zealand 3JZJ 
Norway 1JL29 
Portugal 294.03 
Saudi Arabia 6.10 


Singapore 280 
Soott Africa 8JB 
Spain 243.67 
Sweden 13.00 
Swfcariand 2407 
Turkey 415.620 
USA 1.6094 

Supplied by NatWttt i&xctutBng rupee, sAaftaf and mbollarf 












































Royal Ascot | 


Trebly 
noble 
day 
for Sir 
Michael 


Chris Hawkins 

reports on a 419-1 
hat-trick for Stoute 
and rider Swinbum 


A KNIGHTHOOD one 
week, a Royal Ascot 
treble the next; life for 
Sir Michael Stoute could 
hardly be sweeter. 

Exclusive and Walter Swin¬ 
bum started it all yesterday 
by beating the 5-4 fhvourite 
Zalaiyka in the Coronation 
Stakes and it was just like old 
times when Maridpour, car¬ 
rying the Aga Khan’s colours, 
hung on for a short-head win 
in the Queen’s Vase. 

Then Swinbum, who had 
not ridden a winner at the 
Royal meeting for three 
years, powered home Greek 
Palace at 9-1 in the Besabor- 
ough Stakes to make It a 419-1 
hat-trick. 

Stoute seldom lets his 
guard drop but he admitted 
he was surprised and thrilled 
by his nomination in. the 
Queen's Birthday honours — 
though presumably not as 
surprised as by the victory of 
the 6-1 chance Maridpour. 
Stoute had earlier given out 
Henry Cecil's Capri, who fin¬ 
ished a short head and 1V& 
Lengths back in third, as his 
nap of the day. 

The 11-8 favourite led two 
out but could not keep up the 
gallop and Swinbum brought 
Maridpour with what looked 
a perfectly timed challenge, 
although a late burst from the 
20-1 outsider Laurentide all 
but succeeded. 

Exclusive, third to Cape 
Verdi in the 1,000 Guineas, 
proved too strong at odds of 
5-1 tor the French Guineas 
winner Zaiaiyka in the Coro¬ 
nation Stakes, with Swinbum 
riding a masterly waiting 
race to prove that he has lost 
□one of his touch during his 
self-imposed absence. 

‘Tm enjoying my riding 
more now and everything 
seems to be pretty level at the 
moment,” said Swinbum. 
"My weight's good and it’s up 
to me to keep it that way." 

Another singing in the rain 
at the meeting’s second day 
was the Newmarket trainer 
James Eustace after his 20-1 
shot Refuse To Lose became 
his first Royal Ascot winner 
in the Hunt Cup. “Winning 
races like this means every¬ 
thing," said Eustace. "It’s 
wonderful for a small yard 
like ours with just 23 horses. 
The feeling is indescribable. I 
can't believe it" 

Refuse To Lose lived right 
up to his refusenik name and 
was only coaxed into the 
stalls with enormous pa¬ 
tience. Once in he could 
hardly wait to get out and Ja¬ 
son Tate had him in front on 
the stands rails from the off— 
and there he obstinately 
stayed, despite the deter¬ 
mined c h allenge of the 6-i 
favourite Ely To The Stars in 
the final furlong. 

For Tate it was a first Royal 
Ascot winner but the 26-year- 
old jockey had little time to 
reflect on it having to hot¬ 
foot it to Nottingham's eve¬ 
ning meeting. "He’s a bril¬ 
liant rider and I can’t 
understand why he doesn't 
get more outside chances." 
said Eustace, who has been 
training for eight years. 

Mick Cbannon called on 
some of his old football skills 
as be shimmied and side¬ 
stepped his way through the 
throng to welcome home Bint 
Allayl after his filly had justi¬ 
fied a huge home reputation 
and 2-1 favouritism in the 
Queen Mary Stakes. 

All the dogs were barking 
this filly before she set Toot on 
a racecourse but when that 
day came she failed. Pipalong 
beat her a neck at York but 
yesterday Bint Allayl took 
her revenge by two lengths. 

"With two-year-olds no mat¬ 
ter how good they look at 
home you can never tell," 
said Channon. "They’re 
babies and when they get to 
the course they get beat be¬ 
cause they don’t know what 
to do.” 

Bint Allayl. ridden by Fran¬ 
kie Dettori, knew a lot more 
this time and was not fully 
extended here to add to her 
victory in last month's 
National Stakes at Sandown. 
Channon sees her staying six 
furlongs without difficulty. 



Rugby Union 


Stimpson se 

take on Lomu 
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Robert Armstrong in Dunedin reports 
that the lull-back is likely to change position 
to keep the formidable All Black wing tfbay 


T im stimpson was 

Last ni gh t expecting to 

be given the formida¬ 
ble task of subduing 
England’s nemesis Jonah 
Lomu in Saturday’s first Test 
against New Zealand at Caris- 
brook, a ground known as the 
"House of Pain". 

The England flin-back Is 
likely to be chosen out of posi¬ 
tion on the right wing to coo- 
tain the powerful threat of the 
6ft 4in 17%-stone All Black 
wing, who has been easing 
his way back into action alter 
a foot injury. 

Stimpson, who recently 
moved to Leicester from New¬ 
castle, would bring a dynamic 
physical presence to the role, 
which he rehearsed in an in¬ 
tensive two-boor session at 
the University of Otago 
ground yesterday. 

ffis selection would also 
give England a proven goal- 
kicker tor what is certain to 
be a demanding Test In which 
they will be grateful to pick 
up points from every source. 

Stimpson’s Lions experi¬ 
ence In South Africa last year 
should prove invaluable if he 
gets the go-ahead to police 
Lomu when dive Woodward, 
the England coach, an¬ 
nounces his side this morn¬ 
ing. He tends to flourish in 
confrontational situations, 
both in defence and attack, 
mainly because he Is difficult 
to brash aside or put on the 
ground. At 6ft 3in and 15% 
stone he can generate a head 
of steam which often pro¬ 
duces tries from broken play. 

Surprisingly Woodward 
has also been toying with the 
possibility of picking the fly- 
half Josh Lewsey at centre, a 


Cross to bear... Kevin McKenzie replaces Gordon Bulloch for Scotland’s second Test against Australia 


JAMIE MCDONALD 


position in which he has lim¬ 
ited experience in club rugby 
ahd none at ^presentattre 
level. Lewsey too has the acu¬ 
ity to impose his authority on 
abrasive opponents; his tact 
ling last weekend 
New Zealand A helped to 
restrict the host side to two 
tries. However, his inexperi¬ 
ence in his new position 


McKenzie back 
in Scots pack 


S COTLAND have made 
only one change firom 


OonJy one change from 
the team that suffered a re¬ 
cord 45-3 defeat at the 
hands of Australia last 
weekend for the second 
TCest against the Wallabies 
In Brisbane this Saturday. 

Kevin McKenzie, who 
played all but six minutes 
last Saturday, starts in 
place of the injured hooker 
Gordon Bulloch. Steve 
Brotherstone moves to the 
bench. 

There is a continuing 
w orry about the fitness of 
Derrick Lee. The utility 
back has bruising on his 
Achilles tendon and did not 
take part in training 
yesterday. 

If Lee is ruled oat the 
likelihood is that Craig 
Joiner will play on the 
right wing and Hugh Gil- 
moor will be promoted to 
the bench. 

SCOTLAND! Mstealle: Lm. Murray. 
Shepherd, Lmgstalt; Townsend, Redpalh: 
Hilton. McKenzie. Proudfoot. Murray. 
-Grimes. WalnwrlQhl (capt), Simpson. 
Paten. niCirimef Joiner. Hodge. 
Bums. Roxburgh. Campbell. Mdlwbam. 
Brother s tone. 


might make him vulnerable 
to tactical exposure by the An 
Blacks’ old " 

Walter Little/ . 

The evidence from -Eng, 
land’s squad session alsosug.; 
gests Woodward is prepahed- 
to keep foitb with the hooker.= 
Richard Cockerill, who gave* 
solid performance- ag a‘ 
replacement in this week's 
disappointing 50-32 defeat'^? 
New Zealand Academy In &- 
vercargflL Phil Greening, fee. 
Gloucester No. 2; seemed to 
be in pole position for a Test 
place after upstaging the ex¬ 
perienced Kiwi hooker;Nor¬ 
man Hewitt in the A matdt 
but CockerflTs positive dis¬ 
play in two Tests against New 

Zealand last autumn may we& 
have told in his favour. ; 

Meanwhile, the New Zea¬ 
land coach John Hart may.be 
forced to draft fa .-a. late 
replacement for his- hooker 
Anton Oliver, who has sSU. 
not recovered from a strained 
calf muscle. The All- Blades 
have placed Mark Hammett 
on standby in cate 1 Oliver 
drops out • .. 

“We are expecting the Eng¬ 
land forwards to be Mriily- 
competitive," declared-Hart 
“The results of England's fifgt 
two games here will have no. 
bearing on the Test It’s our 
first match of. the season'and 
both sides will be trying out 
new combinations: Neverthe¬ 
less I will be very disap¬ 
pointed if we don’t go weH 
after our excellent training 
sessions in camp at Queens¬ 
town this week.” 

• The Premiership One new¬ 
comers London Scottish will 
share The Stoop with’Harle¬ 
quins next season. The move 
means there will be no first- 
class rugby at The Athletic 
Ground; Richmond are em¬ 
barking on a ground-sharing 
deal with Reading football 
club at the new Madeiski 
Stadium. . '1 
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County Championship: Sussex v Warwickshire 


Spring returns to Knight’s step as Sussex toil 


AXA League 

Lancashire 
v Surrey 
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Royal Ascot Jackpot 


David Hopps at Hove 


N ICK KNIGHTs champi¬ 
onship season has been 
so sketchy of late that 
he could hardly have ex¬ 
pected to join England's de¬ 
pleted ranks at Lord's yester¬ 
day, but it was still galling for 
him to learn that cover had 
been found for three ailing 
Test batsmen and be had not 
received as much as an early- 
morning cafl. 

For England's finest one- 
day batsman, life over four 
days this season has been 
largely excruciating, but he 
summoned up a respectable 
response as he joined his fel¬ 
low Warwickshire opener 


! Michael Powell in despatch- 
| ing the Sussex attack with 
hundreds apiece in an open¬ 
ing stand of272. 

Warwickshire’s status as 
pre-season championship 
favourites has been followed 
by four defeats in six 
matches, and apologies from 
their captain Brian Lara for 
not entirely keeping his mind 
on the job. Extrication from a 
mess of their own making 
was long overdue and centu¬ 
ries for both batsmen 
achieved it as they closed on 
276 for one. 

Powell's maiden first-class 
century was generally the 
more fluent After a wretched 
1997, he has abandoned his: 
baseball stance and has I 


rebuilt his technique under 
the tuition of Warwickshire’s 
second-team coach Neal Ab- 
berley. His 132, a composed af¬ 
fair possessing a decent range 
of strokes, suggested that he 
has done so prudently. 

Championship starts at 
1.00pm might be expected to 
befuddle even the best open¬ 
ing batsmen. Largely crea¬ 
tures of habit their daily rou¬ 
tine has remained unchanged 
for years: breakfast by 630, in 
the nets an hour later, a quick 
glance at the Telegraph cross- j 
word and then strap on the 
pads to begin the entire rig¬ 
marole again. 

Warwickshire, though, are 
becoming dab hands at this 
late-start nonsense. Last 


week, at Bristol, half the side 
had a lie-in. inadvertently 
missed breakfast, and existed 
for most of the day on a diet of 
Otis Spunkmeyer muffins, 
not thought to be on Eng¬ 
land's list of recommended 
nutritional substances. 

For Knight. In any event, 
the start of every innings has 
recently felt more like five in 
the morning, his feet moving 
reluctantly as if he has just 
dragged himself out of bed to 
make an unwilling trip to the 
bathroom. 

He was fortunate to survive 
several early intrusions 
through slip and gully. By the 
time he secured his half-cen¬ 
tury, on the stroke of lunch, 
he could console himself that 


the edges were thicker and 
more controlled. It was 430 
before he unveiled his first 
flowing shots, successive on- 
drives and cuts against Mark 
Robinson. 

The pitch was fairly sedate, 
and Sussex's seam attack 
rarely located the form that 
has carried them to third in 
the championship. 

Powell, dropped by Wasim 
Khan in the gully off Mark 
Robinson when 21, was then- 
only victim, a leading edge 
against the same bowler fell¬ 
ing gently to extra cover. 

Knight was 115 not out 
when bad light caused play to 
be suspended 12 overs early at 
eight o'clock. 

Free admission after six 


o'clock was not a lure, which 
at least ensured that the more 
elderly spectators, popping 
home for Emmerdale and a 
mug of cocoa at the usual 
time, were not killed in the 
rush. 

• Australia will play four 
Tests and seven limited-overs 
internationals on their tour of 
West Indies next year. The 
Australians will play two 
warm-up games before the 
first Test in Trinidad from 
March 5-9. The second Test 
will be played in Jamaica fol¬ 
lowed by the third in Barba¬ 
dos and the fourth inAntigua. 
The Test series will be fol¬ 
lowed by seven one-day inter¬ 
nationals, finishing in Barba¬ 
dos on April 25. 


Fireworks 
notenough 
to Illuminate 
damp squib 
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Andy Wilson at Old Trafford 
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I S SOMEBODY up there try¬ 
ing to tell English cricket 


IRSBIBSAlS STAKESSfO 


Scoreboard 


P r llaip ile Assurance 
County Ch amp io nsh ip 

{First day ot tour) 


DURHAM » YORKSHIRE 
Hhmhta Durnani Opts) hava scored 311 
tor seven in Uietr first innings against 
Yoftosmre |3) 

DURHAM 


Hen Warwickshire (2pts) have scored 
Z7B tor one against Susaec (0). 

WARWICKSHIRE 


Boon shines in the sun 


KENT v MOTTmOHAMBHUte 
CmnfMir Nottinghamshire lOplsl have 
scored 184 lor two In their Ur-51 Innings 
aqalirM Ken (0) 

HOTTING HAUSHWtS 


M P Dowmsn b McCague.. T8 

J ER Goman not out_ T* 

U Atzaal ibw b Flaming,— .. IB 

RTRotk<iv>on not out -.... 0 B 

Extras (W0. w8, nb6)... - 14 


J J B Lewis ibw b Hutchtoon.. . ss 

M A Gough c Wood b Haggard_ 0 

N J Speak c Bljkey b Hutmiscn ........ 57 

*D C Boon not out.. . 490 

P □ Cotlingwood b Hutchison.- O 

IMPSpotgMo Biakov tTStemp -. At 

MJ Foster cSidcDottom b Hamilton . SB 

N C Phillips Ibw o Shtebottom_ 4 

M M Betts nol out. 14 

Extrastlb!4.nbi]— . .. . IB 


M J Powell c Carpenter b Robinson 139 

NV Knight not on__-_115 

D L Hemp not out_ O 

Extras (b4, Ibis. wa. nb81 - a» 


Don Beet 


1<3la) (tor 2.73.7 overs)__1B4 

Pm Of wtcfcctK 24.54. 

To bob -P Johnson. G F Archer. P J 
Franks. TCMW Read. P A Strong. M N 
Bowen. A R Oram 

Bowflng: McCague 18-7-33-1: Phillips 
17 7-2-50-0: Do la Para 13-3-31-0; Flem¬ 
ing 13-4-25-1. Hooper 12-2-15-0. 


Total (tor 7. too ovorai__Bit 

FaBl 13. 35. 104. 112. 205. 250. 273. 

To bad J Wood. S JHamiison. 

Bowflng: Hrggard 16-3-71-1; Hiffcftison 
19-4-W-3: Hamilton 19-4-58-1; Sidettov 
tom f7-4-5S-l: Stomp 2*-5-eo-7; Leh¬ 
mann 5-0-12-Q 


Total (tor 1. 9Z.1 overs)___S7B 

U of wtakab 272. 

To bat: ‘0 C Lara. T L Penney. D R Brown. 
IK J Piper. G Welch, nmk Smith. A F 
Giles. E 5 H GkkUits. 

Bgo Bn p Lowry 22-3-52-0; Klrtley 
21.7-8-42-0: Robinson 22-4-62-1; Ed¬ 
wards 14-3-53-0: Sevan 10-1-40-0: Ad¬ 
ams J-O-fl-O. 


YGMCSMRK: M P Vaughan. A McGrath. 
TJ Byns. D S Lonrrann, M J Wood. TR J 
Blakev. G M Hamilton. R D Slomp M J 
Haggard. R J S-tfebcttam. P M Hutchison. 
Utnplrean G I Burgess and T E Jesty. 


SUSSSXr M T E Peirce. W G Khan. M 
Newell. *c J Adams. M G Sevan. JR Car¬ 
penter. A D Edwards. T5 Humphries. R J 
Klrttoy. J D Lewry. u A Robinson. 
Urapinosi M J Kitchen and J W Lloyds. 


• A win mnw IB County Onmnlon 
sMp point*, a Bo ofeM, a nmal *» 
Itiwo leoo later) ww] ■ defoal noao, 


KZNTi D P Fulron. R W T Key. T R Ward. C 
L Hooper. A P Wens. M J Walker. M V 
Homing, "(S A Marsh. J Oo la Pena. B J 
Phillips. M J McCoguo 
I N * — D J Constani and K E Palmer 


CardHfeLrtcs&Ui-Shire law; have scored 
133 lor rive in Owir hrsl Inniiga ngains 1 . 
Glamorgan lit 


Hrel lonbiss. Mote that In ■ draw wfaam 
Dm econo fMah ton!. Ho aide botflna 
la ttw foorih Inaktoa rm points 


Bade Somerset |0pbl have scoroa 45 
without loss In their riret innings against 
Essex (0). 


•P D Boeder not out .. .. . 17 

P C L Holloway not out . -. 4 

Extras |b5. Ib5. nb!4).. . 24 


PM tnehiBRi 

VJ Wells C Dale bWaqar —_ 

□ LMaddvc Cosier b Th3 mas 

IJ Sutdiito c Shaw b W»qai_ 

B F Snutn c Maynard b Butohor . 

P V Slrmnona c Powell b Thomas . 

A Habib rrotout __ . . .. .. 

tP A Hi mo nai out . -.. 

Extras(iw.nMi . 


■onwB paints raw reckoned on «bo 
•eereafter ISO owere. Batting: BOO 
rom (iptM 260(2); 300 Ok 3S0(4V 

BowBng: throw-four wicfcotsfl); ftva- 

ata (2)i e u aew alg h t (3); nbi o ten W 


AXA L ea g ue 


Total (torO. BjTcwre).. . __ 45 

To ba«RJ Harden. MNLathwell 5 C Ec¬ 
clestone. f R J Turner. G D Rose. M E Tr«- 
eounck. Mushtao Ahmod, A R cadCKk. M 
Bulbech. 

Bowlhrgr lion 4 J-MHt Cowan 3- r-34-Q. 
Irani 1-0-1-0 


BSSab*P J Pnchard. DO j Robinson. A 
P Grayson. S G Law. R C Irani. 5 D Potrrs. 
TR J Rodins. D R Law. M C Holt. A P 
Cowan. P M Such. 

UovInMH A G T Whueneod and M J 
Har rie. 


Total rlor 5 .44 5 overa)_ - 133 

PaBofwfo U at ai B.a 73.75. 102. 

To bat: -c C Lewis. J M OaMn. A D Mtiflal¬ 
ly. M T Brunson 

■owBn gu wmjar 9.5-1-23-T; Pariun 
9-2-19-0; Coster 4-i-:c-a Thoirwc 
13-3-50-2- Buter.sr >-2-25-1 
OLAMOftBAtfeWLLaw A Dale. M J 
Powell. "M P Mayna-d. P A Cobev. G P 
Butcher, f A □ Shew, Wagor Youitla. □ A 
Coctor. S D Thomas. OT Parton 
llm p hre r- D fl Erhopyere and A Clerttscn. 


umCASHDUl v BUI 

OM Trafford 

Sumer 

J 0 Ratcilflo ibw b Austin ... 

A D Brown c Lloyd b Austin ... 

N Shalva 0 Martin ....._ 

•AJHotlioakanjnwjt_ 

> J Ward c Hogg D Martin 

B C Hohioake b Wasim. 

t J N Bsttv not out- 

M P SicJmcll nol out . . 
Extras | ba. Ib7. w9. nb2l... . 


D AVID BOON, Durham’s 
37-year-old Australian 
captain, batted for 353 
minutes in the Riverside sun¬ 
shine yesterday to reach an 
unbeaten 120 out of 311 for 
seven as a depleted Yorkshire 
attack struggled to justify 
David Byas's decision to field 
first 

By as was also guilty of 
dropping Boon at slip on 12, 
and in the absence or Darren 
Gough, Chris Siiverwood and 
Craig White Yorkshire were 
unable to press home their 
advantage after Paul Hutchi¬ 
son had reduced Durham to 
112 for four. 

The 21-year-old Jeft-armer 
took three wickets in two ex¬ 
cellent spells but Durham 
were able to profit from the 
inexperience of Matthew Hag¬ 
gard and Ryan Side bottom as 
Boon shared stands of 69 with 


Nick Speak, 93 with Martin 
Speight and 45 with Mike 
Foster. 

Boon hit li fours but tired 
towards the close and would 
have been run out had a 
throw from Matthew Wood at 
backward square-leg hit the 
stumps. 

John Stephenson bad a 
hand in five of the Derbyshire 
wickets that fell at Basing¬ 
stoke as Hampshire pegged 
the visitors to 245 for six 
following their bright start on 
a rain-affected day. 

Adrian Rollins, who added 
89 to the 210 he scored in the 
corresponding fixture last 
season, and Michael Slater 
put on 92 for the first wicket 
before the Australian became 
the first of Stephenson’s three 
victims, felling leg-before for 
47. Tim Tweats also departed 
leg-before and Stephenson 
bowled Kim Barnett for 47 be¬ 
fore taking catches to remove 
Rollins and Matthew Cassar. 


Jason Gailian and Tim Rob¬ 
inson compiled an unbroken 
third-wicket stand of 130 by 
the time rain ended play 
against Kent at Canterbury 
with the visitors 184 for two. 
Matthew Dowman and Us¬ 
man Afaaal departed cheaply 
and Nottinghamshire were 54 
for two before Gailian (74 not 
out) and Robinson, unbeaten 
on 54, set about the Kent 
attack. 

Only 50 minutes' play was 
possible at Worcester, where 
Gloucestershire scored 37 
without loss in 11.4 overs 
against Worcestershire, and 
Essex might have wished 
they had never started at 
Bath. In the 82 overs played 
Somerset reached 45 without 
loss as the visitors conceded 
24 extras. Ashley Cowan 
bowled seven no-balls in 
three overs that cost him 34. 

No play was possible be¬ 
tween Northamptonshire and 
Middlesex at Northampton. 


Glamorgan v Leicestershire 



Baafngatokei Derbyshire rlpi) have 
aeorc4 5*45 tor si> In thoir lira! iiKrtngs 
against HampsWia (?j. 

DERBYSHIRE 


WORCS V QfjOUCS 

WarrnMr. Gleueewct^lt-e i opto l hxvo 

scored 37 without loss in smsir lire tunings 
against WarccnMtt’t'c 1 O 1 


Total ilorB.33 aversi.. ...IB 

FxBaf wieirate 15.17.77. 149. 176. 182. 
BU not MB A J TiHMi. R U Amn. J E 
Benjamin 

Bowiktg: Marlin 7-1-31-2; Amlin 
B-1-30-7 Wasim 6-0-73-1: Green 
8-0-36-0. Yates 8-0-51-0 


Nixon declares war on rampant Waqar 


Paul Rees in Cardiff 


A S Routes c Stephenson b Hartley ... BB 

M J Sinter Ibw b Slopftenson_ 47 

t a Tweats tow b Sieahcraan __ S 

K J Dormrtt b Stophamon .. 43 

M E C asiw c Stephonsan b James .. lO 

"TK M KriMum not am . __ZB 

PAjOeFrauscS b Jamee --- * 

G M Roberts not out ... o 

Extras (IDS. art. nOIQ) _ 20 


Firet innings 
G I Macmillan rut out 
T HC Hancock not cut 
Eibaonb?. 


LANCASMHSl A FlintoH. P C McKcown. J 
PCiawloy.G □ Lloyd. M WoOuratVi. "Wa- 
Mm Aknun. I □ Austin. (W K Hagg.G 
Yatee. R J Graon. P J Martin 
Umpirwa: J H Harris and J H Hampshire 


A S THESE two sides topped 
last season’s water table. 


Total (tar 6. 75J ovorai..848 

M of WlctaMam. 118.17B. X». 22& 

244. 

To bad P Aidred. S J Lacey. K J Oban. 
Bo wVn ga McLean 11-2-37-0; Hanley 
20-4-04-1; Udal 3-1-11-0; Jamas 
7-3-31-2; Connor WM1-0: Swphwtaon 
19.3-5-47-3. Mascaranhas 7-5-9-0 


Touiitora. U4owrsi_ ...... 37 

To tab A J Wright *M W Alley ne, MG N 
Windows. DR Hewson. fRCJ Willi arm M 
C J BdO. J Lewis. A M Smith. C A Walsh. 
BowB nifr. Newport E-C-TSHj. SScrtyar 
4-0-18-0; Lamptn 1.4-t-O-O. 

WORCeSTERSHBOb V> PC tJcHSr. A 
Hoteez.GRHaynes VS Solanfci.TM 
Moody. D A Ljaatnardala. ts j Rhodes. S n 
Lamput, R X Itengwortn. P J Newport. A 
Shwlyer. 

Umptraat H □ Bird and P WUley. 


HAHFS(l«e; G W WWte. J P SWphtm- 
aon, ”R ASrutti, C A Connor. rANAymcs. 
A 0 Maacoronhaa. P R Wfniaker, S 0 Udal. 
K 0 James. PJ Hartley, N A M McLean 
UHpnei V A Holder and B LeadMater 


Swinbum... good as ever 


No play, rain 
Woithwnntrar Nonhaida v Middx. 


Minor Counties 
Chjvnplonaiilp 

l oigta Staffs 232-5. Bucks 83 and 6-0 
No play i#4Kytfay. ram Stefs (tf*) drovy 
■nth But*s 13). 

PDt i no u tl B Devon 227-8. Cheshire 185-7 
(S A Suiwman 61 to. Bnhop <J-52l 
WbtMde NarUiurniMriand 138 fSmifn 

4-19) Gnmlra 54 iCrcilcr 5-3). Northum- 
boiland (ISptsi to Camba |4i by ■« runs 


Second XI Championship 

(■■ret day) 

Flwcliampataaife DefftySh^o 133-4 (R M S 
Wmton SBnoj v Hampshire 
Laosburyi Middlesex 84-1 v 
iVorasstersiure 

The Otari; Northamptonshire 335-8 (D J 
Sa)05 135. K J limes 51) v Surrey 
Ptatew Eaoo« 103-0 v Glamorgan Rain 
stopped plor 

Te u to n. Kent 766 (J H SaldCCi T16J- 
Somorae; 36-0. 

;sccana oayl 

W d dteib ero u gl u Durham 213 (S Hutton 
K Nuoauajroc* B-53). vorialurg 7B-: 
Trent Bridge! UMCtniorahlra 109 and 
21-2. Nottinghamshire 24a IG E ISolton 
107. C M TOUfty ». WUIIeniMn4-MV. 


Starting today 

SCCOHD CORN KILL TEST: Lonfn Eng¬ 
land v South Africa 

BK FTAllll 1C AS3URANCK COUNTY 
CHJUbFfqnswp (tour days}; OW Tm. 
fa r t Lancashire v Surrey 


#pUasl season’s water table, 
losing more than 4,000 overs 
between them to the weather, 
it was no surprise that rain 
held up yesterday's start by 
nearly four hours. 

The outfield was flooded in 
the morning and dark clouds 
circled the ground all day but 
44.5 overs were somehow 
squeezed in. 

Leicestershire elected to 
bat but that decision soon 
looked suspect as Waqar 
Younis started finding 
bounce and movement in his 
second over. 

Swinging and . warning the 
ball, the Pakistani belied his 
injury-blighted season and 
generated unnerving lift from 
virtually off a length. 


Vince Wells gave himself 
too much roam when trying 
to cut and holed out to point; 
Iain Sutcliffe poked tenta-! 
tively forward to the next hall I 
and was caught behind. That 
made It eight for two. 

Had Owen Parkin then not 
overstepped when inducing 
Ben Smith to cut a delivery 
which was more straight than 
wide, Leicestershire would 
have been in reverse gear, but 
they recovered when the 
change bowlers came on. 

With Steve Watkin missing 
with a back Injury, Darren 
Thomas was forced to play de¬ 
spite knee-ligament damage 
and his bowling was initially 
wayward, Darren Maddy 
tucking into a liberal supply 
oflong-hops. 

Maddy and Smith added 65 
for the third wicket-and 
looked increasingly untrou¬ 


bled before Gary Butcher 
moved one away from Smith 
and this time Matthew May¬ 
nard's catch at second slip 
stood. 

Maddy got himself out the 
following over, flashing at 
Thomas, outside off stump, 
Thomas’s best moment was 
still to come, though. Phil 
Simmons's tendency to play 
the rising ball from the quick 
bowlers away from his body 
induced Maynard to post a fly 
shp to Thomas, and no sooner 
had he done so than Sim¬ 
mons’s edge was superbly 
caught by Mike PowelL 

In came Paul Nixon. Gla-- 
morgan have seen three 
wicketkeepers plunder centu- 
nes off them in recent weeks 
“r aft* an uncertain 
1 m ,J eIt enough to 

SSr^aqaT for four. Omtoous 
stuff with sunshine forecast 


■ing to tell English cricket 
something about staging day- 
night matches in June? 1118 
first, between Surrey and Not¬ 
tinghamshire at The Oval last 
year, was a complete wash¬ 
out Last night play at least 
started promptly at 5.05pm 
but the stormy Mancunian 
skies kept the attendance be¬ 
low Lancashire's break-even 
figure of5,000. 

Whoever decided on Light¬ 
ning, as Lancashire's floodlit 
nickname, must have a black 
sense of humour. There were 
other teething troubles too. 
"No bloody power for the Ca¬ 
ribbean baud,” reflected Lan¬ 
cashire's chief executive Jim 
Cumbes as he patrolled the 
pre-match party on the prac¬ 
tice ground. 

But the Hog Roast was In 
fine form, the. gladiatorial 
jousting was popular, and foe 
Rodeo Bulls worked' okay. 
And as for the music, which 
poured forth from 20 speakers 
around the boundary at regu¬ 
lar intervals, further trying 
the patience of the dis¬ 
gruntled Lancashire nzemr 
bers. Mike Watklnsbn 
reflected: "It’s the first'time 
I've played cricket in a night¬ 
club." 

The early-evening fire¬ 
works were all provided by— 
and for — Lancashire. Ian 
Austin jumped out of his skin 
with the spectators when his 
dismissal of Jason Ratcliffe in 
the sixth over was marked by 
the release of a firework from 
the top of the Washbrook- 
Statham Stand, and when 
Ally Brown haled out to deep 
square leg, Surrey — sorry, 
the Lions — were 27 for three 
after 10. 

This was entirely consis¬ 
tent with their eariy-sessen 
AXA form, which saw them 
bottom of the table with two 
points firom six matches be¬ 
fore yesterday and therefore 

in real danger of being on foe 
wrong side of the cut when 
the league is split lit two at 
the end of this season:" 

But by the 26th over .foe 
game had turned, subtly oo 
the field and less so off it* 
thanks to an intelligent 
fourth-wicket partnership be¬ 
tween Ian Ward and. Adam 
HoUloake. Ward earned afrre- 

work of his own for a stratep* 
six off Richard Green, - fop 
another for bringing t# "®® 
100, and Hollioake. brought 
the biggest explosion of fof 
night when he reached * V w 

ball half-century, which - '#*® 
also marked by a burst of St® 
Quatro’s Devil Gate Drtte- 
They had reached 182 for sp 
off 39 overs when the rain 361 
in. 
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B ACKERS of Persian 
Punch In last year's 
Ascot Gold. Cup were 
left reeling when the 
favourite beat one horse 
home. Today it should be the 
five-year-old’s opponents who 
are seeing stars. 

Persian Punch lost all 
chance at the start 12 months 
ago, having banged his head 
against the side of the stalls. 
He trailed In a long way be¬ 
hind Celeric, but on current 
form there wtH be a massive 
turnaround in those placing® 
in the race to be top stayer. 

This season has seen a 
major revival in the fortunes 
of Persian Punch's trainer 
David EOsworth, and the geld¬ 
ing himself has returned look¬ 
ing better than ever with 
game wins at Newmarket and 
Sandown. In between those 
victories, he found the dis¬ 
tance of the Yorkshire Cup in¬ 
adequate when he was a close 
third to Busy Plight 
Persian Punch accounted for 
several of today's rivals in the 
Henry n Stakes last tirr*», giv¬ 
ing 31b and a narrow beating to 
Samr aan, who is a doubtful 
runner because of the soft go¬ 
ing. with Kayf Tara and Three 
Cheers third and fourth, while 
Double Trigger and Canon Can 
were well behind. 

-A dose third in last sea¬ 
son’s Prix dn Cadran at Long- 
champ showed Persian Punch 
stays two and a half miles. 

Celeric, who was trained by 
the late David Morley when 
landing Hite race last year, 
has, shown little sparkle in 
two outings for John Dunlop, 
albeit over, distances a long 
/way short of his best. 

- He has become lazy at home 
as well, but this has been his 
target all year and it would be 
no surprise to see Celeric go 
dose again. He was given a 


marvellous ride by Pat Ed¬ 
dery when beating Classic 
Cliche 12 months ago. 

Canon Can, patently in 
need of the race at Sandown, 
should be a different proposi¬ 
tion this time. He won the 
Queen Alexandra Stakes, 
over two miles and six fur¬ 
longs, here last season and 
subsequently beat Persian 
Punch (now 31b better off) by 
a length and a quarter in the 
Doncaster Cup. 

Double Trigger, the Gold 
Cup winner in 1995 and run¬ 
ner-up the following year, 
does not seem the force of old 
and it is doubtful whether 
Kayf Tara will improve for 
the extra half-mile. Three 
Cheers shapes as though he 
will stay all day. but he is a 
difficult ride. 

Windsor Castle has five 
lengths to make up on Per¬ 
sian Punch on their Sagaro 
Stakes r unning , and is not 
certain to confirm the latest 
Longchamp form with Book 
At Bedtime who was three- 
quarters of a length behind 
Paul Cole's colt in fourth after 
trying to make alL 

Stretarez would not be good 
enough on the balance of his 
French form, but he may have 
improved since joining Vene- 
tia W illiams and it was his 
stamina which won the day in 
the Ormonde Stakes. 

However, the main threat 
to Persian Punch (3.45) may 
be French Ballerina, who was 
fended to mn wen at last 
year’s meeting until she came 
into season. She has since 
proved herself a smart hur¬ 
dler and readily held off 
Gordi in her warm-up race at 
Leopardstown last month. 

• After his second-day treble I 
Walter Swinburn is now 7-2 
with the Tote to lift the jock¬ 
eys’ London Clubs prize for 
the meeting but Frankie Det¬ 
tori, joint leader on three win¬ 
ners, Is still a prohibitive 1-4. 


Hot news... Exclusive battles home for a hard-fought win to initiate a 419-1 treble for jockey Walter Swinburn and trainer Michael Stoute photograph.- frank baron 

The day glamour gave way to sheer grit 

Uura Thompson witnesses an emotional coronation for the brave filly Exclusive “ £2 

. tike Brigadier Gerard’s in It turned a high-glamour 

■ ixj^RE is a story, told rard simply let loose his sn- ply a punt, a few quid, a lot But here, their presence the Queen Anne Stakes; or Group One for high-step- 

I by John Hislop, the periorlty and allowed It to of fun and a beautiful mise- is merely accepted as part like Bosra Sham in last ping fillies into a real 

| owner-breeder of ran its unstoppable course, en-scene. Emotions on the of the general ambience— year's Prince of Wales’s battle, in which Exclusive 

ill Brigadier Gerard. Victories like this — nat- Rnsnmian scale, when the nr even when the cmnlreH fitnlrea whan her eiaht. whn hso hun rninmirlno 


11 'l 1 "HERE is a Story, told 
I by John Hislop, the 
I owner-breeder of 
I Brigadier Gerard, 
about the horse’s victory in 
the Queen Anne Stakes at 
Royal Ascot. 

A couple of days before 
the race, the Brigadier's 
jockey, Joe Mercer, had 
been involved in a plane 
smash that had left him ex¬ 
tremely shaken up. The 
story goes that the horse 
sensed this and, gentleman 
that he was, gave Mercer 
the easiest ride of his life. 

No pulling, no urging was 
necessary: Brigadier Ge- 


| rard simply let loose Ms su¬ 
periority and allowed It to 
ran its unstoppable course. 

Victories like this — nat¬ 
ural. smooth, relaxed — 
seem somehow appropriate 
to the Royal meeting. It is 
not, after all, a place for ; 
blood, sweat and tears, 
either on or off the race¬ 
course. Here, life is dedi¬ 
cated to pleasantness, not 
passion — goodness me, no 
passion. 

People are far too 
wrapped up in their 
cocoons of self-absorption 
for that. For most of them, 
racing is supposed to sup¬ 


ply a punt, a few quid, a lot 
of fun and a beautiful mise- 
en-scene. Emotions on the 
Epsomian scale, when the 
throat Is gripped by a sense 
of the Derby’s absolute 
judgment, would be out of 
place amongst all these 
lovely ladles and 
gentlemen. 

The best horses in the 
country are at Royal Ascot 
—three Guineas winners in 
the past two days alone — 
horses whose presence in 
the paddock wonld nor¬ 
mally cause my knees to 
weaken with awestruck 
love. 


But here, their presence 
is merely accepted as part 
of the general ambience — 
or even, when the smoked 
salmon is good enough, 
completely Ignored. 

And so racing’s poignant, 
white-hot spark tends to be 
diffused into more of a 
warm glow. Of course it is 
always wonderful to see 
these horses, but at Royal 
Ascot it feels a bit like 
meeting close friends at a 
great big party: part of you 
longs for more Intimate, 
personal and honest 
surroundings. 

And so the racing memo¬ 


ries that Royal Ascot tends 
to conjure for me are those 
tike Brigadier Gerard’s in 
the Queen Anne Stakes; or 
like Bosra Sham in last 
year's Prince of Wales’s 
Stakes, when her eight- 
lengths victory looked like 
nothing so much as a sunlit 
canter; as, too, did Intik- 
hab’s in the Queen Anne on 
Tuesday. Seemingly effort¬ 
less victories: celebratory, 
confirmatory, easy on the 
heart and eye. 

But they do not, of 
course, tell the whole story. 
Yesterday, in the Corona¬ 
tion Stakes, the Royal As¬ 
cot crowd saw a race of the 
other kind — intense, gutsy 
— that broke dean through 


that passionless veneer. 
The rain had a hand in this. 

It turned a high-glamour 
Group One for high-step¬ 
ping fillies into a real 
battle, in which Exclusive 
— who has been improving 
all season and absolutely 
earned her day of glory — 
magnificently repelled her 
three close challengers. No 
sunlit ease for her: she 
looked as brave as any Gold 
Cup winner at the end. 

And there will be no love¬ 
lier sight at this meeting 
than that of Exclusive ar¬ 
riving in the sodden win¬ 
ner’s enclosure with Wal¬ 
ter Swinburn on her back. 
It seems that Royal Ascot 
does have feelings, after all. 
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I Results 


DAMIAN SMITH, the appren¬ 
tice attached to Barry Hilla, 
stole the show at Hamilton 
yesterday when riding a 50-1 
treble aboard Miss Bussell, 
Sweet As A Nut and Naissant 
Smith, who has had nine 
doubles and was landing his 
first three-timer, said: “I 
needed that as I’ve been 
around quite a long time and 
people dont know that this is 
in feet my seventh season. 

ROYAL ASCOT 

240 (Tf) 1, DIKTAT, □ Holland (3-1 faw); 

2, Bold Erigo (14-T); a, Lwn Knot <6-l|. 

16 ran 2. X. (D UxJ*r) Tola: C3XO: Cl JO. 
!3A CUM. Dual F: E30J0. Trio: £135-40. 
CSFE39mNftFlabl. 

34W rSQi 1, BMT AUAVL, L OettoH (3-1 
lav); 2, P feo to g (9-4>: S, OoralRa (13-1). 

17 ran 2, X (M Channon) Tote: C2.40: Cl JO. 
CU0. £3S0. Dual F: £240. Trio: C14.40. CSF: 
£SS2. 

(Infe 1, EXCUJSIVB, WR SwInBum 
(5-1): Z. ZaMyfca (64 ta«); 3, Wtaom 
(16-1>. S ran 1*. X (U Shade) Tote £5.70; 
Cl .80, £1.30. £3.80. Dual F: W.10. Trio: 
£2350 CSF: £942. NR: QrazJa. 

420 (1n> 1, RBVSe TO LOSS, J Tale 
I20-1t 3, Hy To Tba Stea (6-1 fav): 3. 
Mac * o4 tty Heart (4Q-iy. 4. St m a^toctt. 
(40-1). 33 ran 1& ZK. K (j Eustace) Tote: 
£20.ID: £3.80. DSO, £13.00, £11.60. Dual F: 
C40S0. Trto: £1^485.60. CSF: £100.13. TH- 
csst £4.600.15. 

4-85 (tan 4Syd»> 1, MARtDPOUK, W R 

Swinburn (6-1): 3, UftoM a (20-1): A 
Capri (11-0 lav). B ran 6h hd. Hi. (M Stoulal 
Tote £8.20: C2J30. £4.00. Cl.10. Dual F: 
COB 90. CSF: £103.49. 

UO (4m 4()i 1, GREEK PAUliCfl, W R 
Swinburn (9-1); St, gahartth i 1100-30 lav); 

3, WIdomI Hussar (12-11; 4, Shalt of 
Uto» (12-1). 20 ran. Di. 6 (M Slouts) TOte 
£16.50; £3,20, Cl 4a £3JS0. Dual F: £20.60. 
CSF- CSS^fi-Trlcast £361.97. 

QUADPOTl C3J0. 


JACKPOTS Not won. £103.106.20 carried 
over la Ascot today. 


2.10(1mM»da}: 1.MUS BUSSttUL, JD 
Smith HO-11 lav): a. Tinpw Lad (S—Ti; 3, 

Tmlr-i (33-1). 7 ran 8. IX (B HIUs) Tote 

£1.70: Cl .00, £5.70. Dual F: £3.50. CSF: £636. 
246 (4m 4f S8ydi)i 4, NOBBY 
BARNBS, KJm TlnUer (5-1); 2, Mgk Pra» 
torn (7-2): 3. 6ma Irian rt (14-1). 5-2 R 
lavs Kane Komaite A Seflala. B ran IX 2*. 
(Don Enrico lnctsa)Tata: £4.40; £2.10. C240. 
Dual F ES.60 CSF: £19.83. 

3JU (M 4ytoa)t1, SWEET AS A HUT, J D 
Smith (5-2): 2, Dbpoi Cfem (T -4 tav): 3, 
Rri fam phamf (2-1). B ran Nk. B. (C 
Dwyer) Tote £3.10; C1.B0. Cl JO. Dual F: 
£3.70. CSF: £639. Wl. RleKy Ezperiencn. 
346 (614yds)> 4, SOUPBtnCtAL, Kim 
TUUdor (5-11X, HanryTlw Hawk (7-4 lav): 
3, Dana FEpj (S-2). B ran Hd, IK (Don 
Enrico Incisal Tote £3 60; CX60. Cl .20. 
Cl.70 Dual F: £34a CSF: £13 14. 

440 (W 9yds): 4, NAISSANT, J D Smltft 
(6-4): B, ■Ofatar Waateotmd (11-2); 3, Jn*- 
trey amHvmd (9-4 fav). io ran !£ 1. 
(Martyn Wana] Tale: C1X50; £3£0. C2.na 
£1.40. Dual F: £23.20. Trio: £2520. CSF: 
£4824. Trlcasc £119.13. 

SM (1m ST Syria): 1, UROEMT RBH.V, J 
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Fallen idol... David Beckham trained with the foil squad yesterday and now faces an anxious wait before Glenn Hoddle names' his team to play Romania photograph: Russell boyce 

Dropped Beckham ‘devastated’ 


David Lacey in La Baule on the reaction 
of the latest in a fine of England absentees 


S OME of England’s 
best World Cup play¬ 
ers did not start the 
tournaments in which 
they went on to make their 
names. Less than a week ago 
the most famous of them, 
Geoff Hurst, received a 
knighthood. 

Not that this is much conso¬ 
lation to David Beckham, who 
yesterday admitted he was 
still stunned by Glenn Hod- 
dle's decision to leave him out 
of the team for England’s 
opening game against Tunisia 
in Marseille on Monday, 
which they won 2-0 with Dar¬ 
ren Anderton Oiling Beck¬ 
ham’s position on the right 
was devastated," said the 
23-year-old Manchester 
United player, whose 
romance with a Spice Girl has 
seen him elevated to celebrity 


status. “I had started every 
game in the q ualifier s and to 
be told I wasn't in the starting 
XI for the World Cup itself 
was pretty hard forma 

"I haven’t got over it really. 
Obviously I was happy that- 
we got the right result but not 
being on the pitch and in¬ 
volved in the game was upset¬ 
ting. Being on the bench and 
watching the team singing 
the national anthem was just 
as bard as being told I wasn’t 
in the team. It would have 
been nice to be brought on for 
five or 10 minutes at the end." 

Although Beckham bad In¬ 
deed appeared in all eight 
qualifiers, Hoddle preferred to 
start with Anderton restored 
to the role he had filled so suc¬ 
cessfully under Terry Vena¬ 
bles in the 1996 European 
Championship. But for Ander- 


ton's unexpected availability 
after more than two years 
plagued by injuries, Beckham 
would have kept his place. 

Now he may have to be pa¬ 
tient The strength of Eng¬ 
land’s performance, as well as 
the result, will make it diffi¬ 
cult for anybody not chosen 


karts. Beckham has to hope 
that Hoddle is thinking tacti¬ 
cally and has already made 
up his to bring him 
back before long. 

In Hoddle's eyes it was 
more a case of picking Ander¬ 
ton for the first game on merit 
rather than looking for 


‘It would have been nice to be brought on 
for five or 10 minutes at the end’ 


in Marseille to force his way 
into the side. Hoddle has 
hinted all along that he will 
make changes as England 
progress, bat it is never easy 
to alter a successful team. 

In past World Cups players 
such as Hurst (1966), Trevor 
Steven (1986) and David Platt 
(1990) were given their be¬ 
lated chances because players 
were injured or England 
made not particularly good 


reasons to leave out Beck¬ 
ham. But if the England coach 
hoped that the shock of being 
omitted would further con¬ 
centrate the latter’s mind on 
the job in hand then Beck¬ 
ham’s reaction will not have 
disappointed him. 

We may. in fact, be back in 
the middle of yet another mind 
game. Why else would Hoddle 
resolutely keep his own coun¬ 
sel concerning Beckham's 


omission while allowing the 
player to pour out his heart to 
reporters yesterday? 

"1 was more upset than 
angry," said Beckham. "My 
stomach was turning over so 
many times. 1 tried to hide my 
disappointment but it was 
pretty hard because we had a 
training session afterwards.” 

Beckham said Hoddle had 
talked to him about the deci¬ 
sion to leave him out “but at 
the time I was still a bit gutted 
He told me the team and that 
was it really. But he did say I 
was going to get my chance." 

John Gorman. Hoddle’s as¬ 
sistant, confirmed this. "We 
told David it was only one 
game. There’s no way David 
Beckham is not going to be 
involved. He has too much 
talent for that." 

Even so Beckham will 
await the announcement of 
the England team for Mon¬ 
day’s match against Romania 
in Toulouse with mounting 
anxiety. “Darren did well in 


Marseille.” he said. “In fact 
all the midfield did well, so 
obviously it's going to be hard 
for me to get back in." 

Maybe Hoddle wants a 
hungry Beckham available 
for a game in which victory 
would go a long way towards 
ensuring that England enter 
the second phase as winners 
or Group G. The day before 
yesterday the coach said what 
a down-to-earth player Paul 
Scholes was. So did Beckham 
feel that Hoddle had been 
seeking to bring him back to 
ground level with his Old 
Trafford colleague? 

Negative. “Most of the 
things surrounding me are 
caused by people always tak¬ 
ing pictures of me and always 
wanting to get pictures of me 
just because I’ve got a famous 
girlfriend,” Beckham pro¬ 
tested. "It doesn't mean I'm 
up in the clouds and nobody 
can speak to me." 

Right now he is under the 
moon. 


Hurt Southgate 
may miss out 


G areth southgate 

may miss England’s 
□ext match against 
Romania after suffering an¬ 
other injury to his ankle. 

Although Southgate was a 
training-ground absentee 
yesterday. like Teddy Sber- 
ingham, the captain Alan 
Shearer and Tony Adams, the 
Official word from the Eng¬ 
land camp was that there was 
nothing to worry about 
The assistant coach John 
Gorman said Southgate was 
suffering from the same foot 
soreness problem as Shearer 
and Adams, while Sher- 
ingham had “felt” a 
Tiamjc lring. 

But last night Shearer inad¬ 
vertently let the cat out of toe 
bag when he revealed that the 
defender had suffered an In¬ 


jury. “Gareth's just gone over 
on his ank le." said Shearer. 
"Whether he's going to miss 
Monday's game I don't know. 
Hopefully he's going to be 
fit" 

The injury appeared to 
have been picked up in Tues¬ 
day’s light training session, 
when Southgate lost his bal¬ 
ance chasing a high up-and- 
onder from David Batty. 

He winced in pain as he 
landed awkwardly on the an¬ 
kle he damaged in England's 
win over Cameroon in No¬ 
vember and which be hurt 
again in Aston Villa’s FA Cup 
draw at Portsmouth in 
January. 

Shearer laughed off “a few 
blisters" and Gorman main¬ 
tained the captain and Adams 
had both been rested as “pre- 
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Southgate... ankle problem 

cautionary" measures. 

"It's come because of Lbe 
hard ground and toe studs 
digging in." said Gorman. 
"They had to wear screw-in 
studs, because it was the real 
thing, and that's caused the 
problems.” 

Six Romanians including 
toe captain Gheorghe Hagi, 
who were Injured during 
their l-o win against Colom¬ 
bia. are recovering well and 
will be fit for Monday’s match 
against England. 

"All six players injured in 
the match against Colombia 
have recovered and have 
started regular training,” the 
deputy coach Costica Stefan- 
escu told Romania's indepen¬ 
dent ProTV. 

Croatia's midfielder Zvoni- 
mir Bohan has injured his 
left calf muscle and is likely 
to sit out the Group H match 
against Japan In Nantes on 
Saturday. Croatia's spokes¬ 
man Darko Prironi said that 
the Milan player hurt his leg 
in training on Tuesday. “He 
will probably not play against 
Japan. Today be was in hospi¬ 
tal in Vittel’’ Prironi said. 

The president of Fife. Sepp 
Blatter, yesterday said that 
the mayhem in Marseille 
would not jeopardise Eng¬ 
land's chances of hosting the 
World Cup in 2006. 

He felt that the English 
should not take all the blame 
for the hooliganism which has 
so far maned the World Cup. 
“What is going on in France 
will not influence the World 
Cup In 2006 and will have no 
influence on the executive 
committee ofFifa." he said. 


Saudis happy to enjoy 
the joke - while it lasts 


Ian Ross in Paris on ambitious underdogs 
eager to make a point in Group C tonight 


T HE joke among the 
Saadi squad is that 
they are happy to be 
here simply so that they 
can go home again. 

True, it was hardly pulled 
from the rib-tickler section. 
The humour has its roots in 
nationalistic pride, in the 
Saudis' lifelong desire to be 
able to stare anyone full in 
the face, grin broadly and 
justly claim sporting par¬ 
ity. They are gracing the 
Coupe de Monde 98 while 
near neighbours and old 
adversaries are not. 

The Saudis are making 
the most of their stay. It is 
probably a wise move as it 
seems increasingly un¬ 
likely they will need their 
hotel rooms beyond next 
Wednesday, the final 
Group C meeting with 
South Africa in Bordeaux. 

Certainly Last Friday's 
defeat by Denmark in Lens 
shredded a game plan 
which. In truth, had a 
touch of make-believe to it. 
and they need at least a 
point tonight against the 
hosts in St-Denis. 

If they should exit early 
the tournament will be the 
poorer. So too will their 
coach, the resilient Carlos 
Alberto Parreira. 

ParreIra’s pedigree is un¬ 
questioned. Four years ago 
in the United States he led 
Brazil to World Cup success 
over Italy, albeit by way of 
a penalty shoot-out Saudi 
Arabia are the fourth team 
he has guided through the 
final stages of football's 
greatest competition, hav¬ 
ing overseen the challenges 
of Kuwait In 1982 and the 
United Arab Emirates in 
1990. 

Since the last World Cup 


he has coached at Valencia, 
Fenerbahcc, Sao Paulo and 
the New York MetroStars. 
He has seen it, done it and 
has ill-fitting T-shirts to 
prove the point.. 

And yet the Saudi abhor¬ 
rence of failure is such that 
Parreira will be feeding a 
revised CV Into his laptop 
unless he can shepherd his 
players through the open¬ 
ing two rounds. It is quar¬ 
ter-finals or bust for the 
likeable Sonth American. 

Parreira is Saudi Arabia's 
eighth manager in four tur¬ 
bulent years. His predeces¬ 
sor. the respected German 
Otto Pfister. led Saudi Ara¬ 
bia through the qualifica¬ 
tion phase for France only 
to be dismissed. 

“Many people find Saudi 
Arabia's record on hiring 
and firing their coaches 
very surprising, but why? 
They are just as ambitious 
as the next country,** said 
Parreira. 

“It is just the. Saudi way 
of doing things. They give 
everything they have — 
time, support, encourage¬ 
ment — to the chosen man 



Parreira... win or bast 


but if he does not produce 
what Js required of him 
then he goes.’’ 

Those inclined to drop 
their lower lips and permit 
their eyes to moisten in 
sympathy for Parreira’s 
plight should first consider 
the case of Saudi's one ac¬ 
knowledged world-class 
player. Saeed al-Owairan. 
the so-called “Maradona of 
the Desert". 

Owairan provided the 
abiding memory of the last 
World Cup. a 66-yard dash 
through the entire Belgian 
defence followed by a sweet 
finish. Once home, how¬ 
ever, a nasty bout of Gas- 
cofgnesqne behaviour met 
with a chilly response. 
After being caught enjoy¬ 
ing the company of women 
at an Illegal drinks party in 
1995. he was hauled before 
an Islamic court. 

He was jailed for six 
months, kicked out of foot¬ 
ball for 18 months and told 
that if he ever repeated his 
antics he would face execu¬ 
tion. The ultimate red card. 

“I made a mistake and I 
paid for it so now I must 
make sure that the future is 
kind to me,” said the suit¬ 
ably repentant player. 

The pressure continues to 
build on the Saudis. Before 
the Denmark game the en¬ 
tire squad was gathered in 
their hotel in Marcq-en- 
Barovel, 30 miles from 
Lens. There they were read 

a “message of encourage¬ 
ment’’ penned by a son of 
King Fahd, Prince Faycal 
Ven Fahad Ben Abdelaziz. 

"The moment of truth is 
at hand,” he wrote. “You 
arc heroes and you will be 
playing against heroes. You 
must represent your 
country In the best manner 
possible.” 

Now that Is what is 
known as a call Cram on 
high. 


Group B: Chile 1 Austria 1 
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Michael Walker 
in St Etienne 


O N THE final whistle 
at a stunned Geof¬ 
frey Guichard sta¬ 
dium last night The 
Verve’s Bittersweet Sym¬ 
phony came over the Tannoy. 
It just about summed up 
Chile's World Cup so far. 

Despite being responsible 
for some of the most attrac¬ 
tive football in the tourna¬ 
ment, Ch flg have not recorded 
a victory, and Nelson Acos¬ 
ta’s side remain in the ex¬ 
tremely vulnerable posi tion 
of having taken only two 
points from two games. 

As they had done against 
Italy. Chile lost a lead yester¬ 
day, again in the most 
trying of circumstances. Last 
week they were denied by a 
ludicrous penalty and it will 
probably be of no consolation 
that here at least they saw an¬ 
other two points vanish to a 
genuine effort, a well-struck 
shot from the Austrian substi¬ 
tute Ivies Vastic. 

O nly seconds remained as, 
for the second match in suc¬ 
cession, Austria snatched a 
point in injury-time, a tribute 
to their endeavour if nothing 
else. The result means that 
Chile have not won a game in 
the .finals since 1962, and 
there is a teal possibility of 
them leaving the tournament 
after their match against 
Cameroon next Tuesday. 

They will need Marcelo Sa¬ 
las and Ivan Zamorano to be 
in top form in that match if 
they are to progress. Salas's 
temporary hold of the top- 
scorer tag will be of no conse¬ 
quence if they do not. His 
third of the tournament came 
in the 70th min ute and at the 
time looked like a winner. 

But Austria, who improved 
greedy on their Cameroon per¬ 
formance. fought on, and Vas- 
ttc"s spectacular strike from in¬ 
side the D might just have 
merited a draw on its own. 

It was desperately hard on 
the Chileans, who trooped off 
with heads in hands. They 
had the neutrals’ sympathy, 
their positive approach tak¬ 
ing them quickly into that 
sweet groove which had so be¬ 
witched Italy in Bordeaux. 

Salas, Zamorano and Fa¬ 
bian Estay were thrfllingiy 
slick and inventive in their 
early movement and passing 
and they were ably supported 


by the left-half Francisco Bo-. 
fee, one of the tournament’s; 
most impresstve mdWduals 
to date. ‘ ‘r'v. 

Chile's pretty patterns'did 
not perplex their ' opponeats; 
for all their beauty; Austria 
t ying much more soUdfhait 
they had been In their opener 
against Cameroon. 

With the defence more-se¬ 
cure, Austria had hi midfie ld 
the diminutive Roman M3h- 

Hnh , a man who could rim at 
and beat players. TTwir cre¬ 
ativity was enhanced further 
at half-time when the coun¬ 
try's wayward superstar Ah*' 
drees Herzog was introduced. 
W ith his first touch, a neat 
volley, he initiated a move 
that should have put Austria 
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In front From. Herzog toe hall 
was ferried to Toni Bolster 

and from him to Mario Haas, 

unmarked at the for post, but 

Markus Schopp got in toe 

way. 

Chile broke away after Ro¬ 
jas had dispossessed Peter 
Schfittel, but Salas felled mis¬ 

erably to exploit space and 

misdir ected his cross. 
Although the final ball was 

wasted, the move rejuvenated 

Chile’s attack. From a free- 

kick on toe left by the substi¬ 

tute Jose Luis Sierra, Zamor¬ 
ano rose highest only to see 
his powerful downward 
header rebound off Michael 
KonseL Just as he had been in 

Italy’s six-yard box, Salas was 

CTiiffine for Just such rico¬ 
chets, and he bundled the ball 
in. Konsel almost stopped it 

but all of the ball crossed the 

line—just 

Three minutes from the end 

Hansel’s fingertips prevented 

another goal from a superb 

volley from Zamorano; that 

as much as Vastlc’s shot gave 

Austria their point 

aw tnrona w cum c«un«fa tor 
VlHarrooL 6?min; Stanw lor Estay. 57. 

A aj t rli Herzog tor KOhfaaww. h-C Schopp 

tor Corny, M; Vastic tor Haas. 7C' 
booked cum VWarrwl, Estay. Sals. 
Zamorano. IUmIHm ScMM 

hlmimk g Ghandour (Egypt}. 



French police make arrests 
in ticket fraud investigation 


F RENCH police have ar¬ 
rested a consultant who 
worked for Fife’s official mar¬ 
keting agency, ISL World¬ 
wide, as part of an investiga¬ 
tion into frauds that have left 
tens or thousands of fang 
without World Cup tickets, 
writes Jon Henley. 

Gilles Favard, who had been 
employed by the French affili¬ 
ate of ISL to edit a magazine, 
was in custody yesterday on 
suspicion of offering tickets he 
did not have to agencies and 
individuals. Two people sus¬ 
pected of helping htm, includ¬ 
ing his sister, were also ar¬ 
rested. Police said more 
arrests might follow. 

Philippe Margraff, senior 
vice-president or ISL World¬ 
wide. said Favard used the 


ISL letterhead to persuade 
ticket agencies, mainly in 
Japan, that he had tho usands 
of tickets for sale. "He used 
the name and stationery of 
ISL France pretending to he 
the director of development to 
convince clients to buy tick¬ 
ets. He used toe reputation of 
ISL to get clients. The money 
was given directly to him." 

Margraff said toe Geneva- 
based ISL Worldwide had 
alerted French prosecutors to 
the alleged fraud last week. 
ISL France and several Japa¬ 
nese ticket agencies have 
filed lawsuits alleging fraud. 

Some 12,000 Japanese fens 
abandoned their plans to 
travel to France at Tokyo air¬ 
port last week after learning 
they had no match tickets. . 
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Colombian president steps in 
after Asprilla gets the boot 


Michael Walker on 

the latest twist in the 
maverick striker's 
controversial career 


T HE unpredictable fire 
that lurks within 
Faustino Asprilla has 
roared once more, 
resulting in the striker's ex¬ 
pulsion From Colombia's 
World Cup squad. 

Asprilla was booted out by 
Colombia's coach Hernan 
Dario Gomez over an out¬ 
spoken radio interview. But 
so great is the controversy 
provoked by the decision that 
last night Colombia's presi¬ 
dent Ernesto Samper was at¬ 
tempting to mediate between 
the player and officials of 
the Colombian football 
federation. 

Asprilla, upset at being 
replaced five minutes from 
the end of Monday's 1-0 de¬ 
feat by Romania, gave the in¬ 
terview to a Spanish radio 
journalist on Tuesday in 
Paris during a squad visit to 
the French capital He further 
blotted his copybook by arriv¬ 
ing back at the team's base in 
La Tour du Pin, 30 miles east 
of Lyon, one hour after the 
midnight curfew. 

The news that the former 


Newcastle player would tai»» 
no further part in the World 
Cup was greeted with relief 
by England, who play Colom¬ 
bia in their final Group G 
match in Lens tomorrow 
week. 

John Gorman, England’s 
assistant coach, said he was 
“very surprised” and added; 
“He Is a really world-class 
player and 1 am pleased and 
relieved for us. It is a sign of 1 
dissent in their camp and that | 
cannot be good for team 
spirit-” 

In the interview Asprilla 
had expressed his unhappi¬ 
ness about being substituted 
and referred to others in the 
Colombia team as "untouch¬ 
ables” — presumed to be a 
jibe at the 36-year-old Carlos 
Valderrama. 

Yesterday Valderrama res¬ 
ponded by saying that Colom¬ 
bia, who are preparing for 
their next match against 
Tunisia in Montpellier on 
Monday, would not be weak¬ 
ened by the absence of As- 
prflla. “No, now the team gets 
fortified. When we’re all here, 
we’re all necessary. But when 
we're not here, then we’re 
none of us essential-" 

Gomez said of Asprilla's 
comments: “The dialogue he 
had with his journalist friend 
is not normal, so you have to 
do something, apply the regu¬ 
lations. Regulations don't 
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allow for such criticisms. 
These situations just occur 
and people go. 

“It hurts me that this 
should happen. I don't kick 
people out; it goes against my 
will, it's not good for anyone. 
He’s a good lad, a good player, 
but if the regulations are not 
complied with people are on 1 
their way out on their own. 
Tm here to ensure Colombia 
do not do badly.” 

What Asprilla does now 
and where he goes is not cer¬ 
tain. His Gather has travelled 
to France to watch his son 


and on Tuesday Asprilla was 
trying to arrange tickets for 
friends on Tyneside to see Co¬ 
lombia’s fixture against Eng¬ 
land. Among them was Kenny 
Dalglish, exposing the myth 
that there is bad blood be¬ 
tween the striker and his for¬ 
mer manager at St James' 
Park, but it does not look as 
though the two will be meet¬ 
ing up in France. 

Asprilla had been looking 
forward to the game and see¬ 
ing his former Newcastle 
team-mates Alan Shearer, 
David Batty and Rob Lee. 


That was said in the s unshin e 
of La Tour du Pin last week 
when he was keen to know 
about the Premiership club's 
transfer dealings and asked a 
journalist to tell Keith Gilles¬ 
pie. his best friend on the 
Newcastle team, to get in 
touch. 

Asprilla was relaxed and 
happy then, talking of Eng¬ 
land’s chances of winning the 
group and playing down the 
political and drug-related 
background which constantly 
accompanies Colombia's 
footballers. 

Now, however, Asprilla's 
safety when he returns to Co¬ 
lombia is a le gitim ate con¬ 
cern. In the run-up to 
France 96, Channel 4 screened 
a documentary on the murder 
of the defender Andres Esco¬ 
bar after Colombia’s exit from 
the 1994 World Cup. 

Asprilla. a close friend of 
Escobar, appeared on the pro¬ 
gramme, which was subse¬ 
quently shown in Colombia. 
In it he voiced his weariness 
with the violence in his home¬ 
land and said it was ridicu¬ 
lous for Colombia to pretend 
it did not go on. 

Last week, after being 
asked if he had seen the docu¬ 
mentary, Asprilla gave a sub¬ 
dued response. “Yes. It did 
not go down welL” Worry- 
ingly, nor will the news of his 
departure from the squad. 
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D enmar k's No.l... Danish fans parade their hero Peter Schmeichel who win set a national appearance record today photograph: desmond boylan 


Group C: South Africa v Denmark 


Danish try new diet before South Africa 
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Martin Thorpe 

D ENMARK are hoping 
to make it to the second 
round on a diet of ba¬ 
nanas and chips. The fruit is 
the idea of the team doctor, 
who believes that bananas 
that are not too ripe are good 
for his players’ constitutions. 

The chips are not in fact the 
edible type. They are to be 
found in a computer pro¬ 
gramme which the Danish 
Football Association has pur¬ 
chased from their Scandina¬ 
vian neighbours in Norway 
which analyses different as¬ 
pects of a team’s play at the 
push of a button. 

Called Mastercoach. it has 


been used by the Norway 

coach Egil Olsen for years. 
Now the Danes have put it to 
use analysing today’s oppo¬ 
nents, South Africa. As the 
film of a game progresses, an 
operator can press a button 
and mark whenever he sees a 
free-kick, set play or other in¬ 
teresting feature. Later the 
coach can, within two min¬ 
utes, summon up every free- 
kick in the gam**, or other 
points he wishes to highlight 
and show them to his players. 

“We used it for the first 
time to analyse South Af¬ 
rica,” said Denmark’s coach 
Bo Johansson. “It is amazing. 
Within a few minutes you can 
compile all the different as¬ 
pects of a match from set 


plays to the way a team press 
their opponents and hunt for 
the ba£L We win be using it 
more to study our team in the 
fixture but we hope it will help 
beat South Africa this time.' 1 

Johansson has been cred¬ 
ited with bringing a breath cf 
fresh air to the Danish camp 
after he took over frpm the 
former coach, Richard MOIler 
Nielsen, after Euro 96. Their 
goalkeeper Peter Schmeichel 
testified: “The whole atmo¬ 
sphere in the camp Is now so 
mnch better and the feeling in 
the squad is for more positive 
than It was in Euro 96." 

The Manchester United 
goalkeeper, who will make 
his 102 nd appearance for Den¬ 
mark today, a national re¬ 


cord. win be a crucial figure 
in the side if they are to pro¬ 
gress in the tournament But 1 
Denmark’s majn problems lie 1 
at the other end. I 

In qualifying they managed 
to score 14 goals, the lowest of 
all the automatic qualifiers 
from Europe, and last Friday 
they could only scrape a 1-0 
win over Saudi Arabia. Al¬ 
though Chelsea’s new acquisi¬ 
tion Brian Laudrup is back in 
world-class form, Johansson's 
problem is finding a striking 
partner for him. 

“I had a lot of injury last 
season,” said Laudrup, “and 
the way I play I really need to 
be fully fit But I feel I am 
back to my best and. whoever 
the coach decides to play with 


me, Tm sure we can get him 
some goals.” 

Johansson reftises to he 
complacent about beating 
South Africa even though 
Denmark are favourites to 
claim second spot in Group C. 
“We are not stupid enough to 
think we will have an easy 
game,” he said. ”1 fell that 
France were slightly flattered 
to win 3-0 and 1 am very 
mindful of the way South Af¬ 
rica kept their lines together 
and pressed in midfield. It 
was a bit rough at times; they 
ran into players." 

South Africa hope to have 
Benedict McCarthy fit from 
his ankle injury. A decision 
on Phil Masinga will not be 
tflkpn until this morning. 


Kluivert says ‘rapist* taunt made 
him see red against Belgium 

| HE DUTCH striker Pat-1 “When I heard that, I just 
I rick Klnlvert. who was couldn't keep it in.” 


I rick Klnlvert. who was 
banned for two matches for 
elbowing Lorenzo Staelens, 
said he lost control when 
the Belgian defender called 
him a rapist. 

Kluivert, cleared of rape 
charges four months ago, 
was dismissed after elbow¬ 
ing Staelens 10 minutes be¬ 
fore the end of Saturday’s 
0-0 draw between Holland 
and Belgium. 

"Staelens called me a rap¬ 
ist,” the striker claimed, j 
breaking silence over the 
incident. Kluivert, who has 
Surinam origins, said that 

while he could cope with 
racist abuse—"I am used to 
that an the football field” — 
this was a different matter 


; “When I heard that, I Just 
couldn't keep it in.” 

Georges Leekens, the Bel¬ 
gium coach, has Injury 
worries over his captain 
Franky van der Elst and 
the midfielder Marc Wll- 

xnots. Van der Elst pulled 
out of practice yesterday 
with a groin problem but 
test should prove a quick 
cure. 

. However WllnjotB. still 
bothered by a thigh prob¬ 
lem picked up against Hol¬ 
land, said he. would not 
play against the Group E 
leaders Mexico if not 
totally fit. 

Leekens has denied a 
Dutch report that he would 
quit the national team after 
the World Cap. 


Savicevic knee injury spells heartbreak 

T HE Yugoslavia midfielder [ Despite the optimism of I “I will not decide until 
Dejan Savicevic feces the the Yugoslav coaching team, the last training session 


I Dejan Savicevic feces the 
second World Cup heartbreak 
of his career. 

Win side's wgrflinriftn fro m 
international sport in the 
first half of the decade denied 
the Milan forward the chance 
to show his skills hi the 1994 

World Cup In the United 
States. 

It also meant the player the 
Haitians pall “Q genic", (the 
genius) missed out on Euro 96- 
Now It seems the fetes are con¬ 
spiring once more to ensure 
that injury robs the 31-year-old 
of a last chance to star on the 
international stage. 

Savicevic missed Yugosla¬ 
via’s opening match in 
France, a scrappy 1-0 win 
over Iran, after a recurrence 
of a problem with the liga- j 
ments In his left knee. 


Despite the opt i mis m of 
the Yugoslav coaching team, 
all the signs are he will play, 
at most,, no more than a pe- 
1 ri.ph.eral role in the decisive 
group match against Ger¬ 
many in Lens on Sunday. 


“I will not decide until after 
the last training session on 
Saturday but if I cant play 1 
will Just have to accept it,” 
Savicevic explained. “It will be 
very sed because thin for sure 
will be my last World Cup.” 


‘TM TALKING ABOUT 
THE COACHING STAFF. 
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i See 10 

5 The pudding is a lemon 
soufR6{8) 

9 Companion in review takes 
on admirable character (8) 
10,1 Witches (panted represen¬ 
tation at the opera? (6.6) 
t!,1* Gap with stone read by 
mathematician (12,8) . 

13 Game explorer (4) 

14 See Hand 16 

17 Voice a Greek ciy that asked 
for the lead (8) 

18 The attraction of gunfighting? 

W 

20 Later number among the 
more ser&mental extends 
from Essex (8.4) 

23 Unusual US term for a forgery 

(9 

24 Essentially American order? 
(5.3) 

25,26Boxer, managed by 
swimmer, not at home to 
highwayman (8,6) 

Down 


2 Offhand I'd say the windows 
are open (4) 

3 In Latin a 10th is about 2— 
from such there'll be a fafl (9) 

4 Pass on the information 
unless the Yard is short (6) 


5 End the case often? Let’s V " 

hope not (8,2,5) V - ' 

6 Qri hawing a terrible lime - 

among frightening fittfe . 
beasts? (8) 

7 Look at the tank! It’s {pooh (5) 

8 Forced my Italian grainy to 
take a Bttte time on the range 
0-7) 

12 Mob's bit of •ootporesano“ ,i. 

upsettmg creative sfcBs(4,6). r 
15 Not enough friction? That '••• 
couJdbeas5p(S) 

16,14 Altering new vocation, 
keeping copper American,a 
sunmary process (8,8) 

19 Sticker for monkey aUbwed 
outside (6) 

21 Fearful and feint ft's going 

22 The road to Michigan, maybe 

’ from 101(4) 
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Solution tomorrow 


Off the mark... Luigi EH Biagio (centre) celebrates his first goal for Italy after a powerful header against Cameroon in Montpellier last night 


PHOTOGRAPH: LIONEL CtRONNEAU 


Group B: Italy 2 Cameroon 0 


Vieri lights blue touchpaper 


Italy build up a head of steam with stylish 
double from their Atletico Madrid striker 


; :• /Italy “• r.*zsr. ~ Tv-. 


Smta Commn 


I TALY moved up a gear 
and took a giant step 
towards the second round 
with Group B's fust win 
after three draws. Goals in 
either half from Luigi Di Bia¬ 
gio — his First in the Azzurri 
jersey — and Christian Vieri, 
who struck twice in the Dnal 
15 minutes, were a fair reflec¬ 
tion of the control they ex¬ 
erted through a sharper ap¬ 
proach than in their opening , 
game against Chile. 

An early goal put the Ital -1 
ians in control and their 
cause was considerably 1 
helped when Cameroon were 
reduced to 10 men just before 
the Interval when the de¬ 
fender Raymond Kalla was 
sent off for a foul. 

Di Biagio rewarded Cesare 
Maldini’s decision to include 
the Roma player in the start¬ 
ing line-up at the expense of 
Chelsea's Roberto Di Matteo 
when in the eighth minute he 
met a cross from Roberto Bag¬ 
gio with a glancing header 
that gave the Cameroon goal¬ 


keeper Jacques Songo’o little 
chance. 

Italy looked much sharper 
in the opening exchanges 

than they had daring the 2-2 
draw against Chile in Bor¬ 
deaux last Thursday and 
could have extended their 
lead before half-time, with 
Christian Vieri in particular 
causing problems for the 
Cameroon defence. 

The Africans showed none 
of the verve that helped them 
to their 1-1 draw with Austria ■ 
last week and failed to test It¬ 
aly’s goalkeeper Gianluca 1 
Pagliuca with a single clear- 
cut goalscoring chance. 


The Africans 
did not show 
the verve of 
their draw 
with Austria 


But Cameroon Kalla was 
moving forward with the ball 
when Di Biagio slid in to 
make a tackle. He took the 
ball but Kalla made a two- 
footed challenge that the Aus¬ 
tralian referee Edward Len- 
nie condidered dangerous and 
he pulled out the the red card. 

Di Biagio was taken off on a 
stretcher but returned just be¬ 
fore the interval to the jeers 
of Cameroon fans. However 
as the players walked off at 
half-time, the Italian lifted his 
the right leg of his shorts to , 
show his injury to Songo’o 
and Cameroon's coach Claude 
Leroy as if to vindicate the 
referee’s decision. 

Cameroon introduced Lyon 
striker Joseph Desiree Job for 
Samuel Ipoua for the second , 
half and be&n with more 
verve despite their numerical, 
disadvantage. The neutrals, 
who made up the majority of 
the 354300 capacity crowd, 
were fully behind the African 
side as Italy were forced on to 
the defensive. 
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/Cameroon 


Alessandro Nesta had to 
make a desperate last-ditch 
tackle on Patrick Mboma as 
the midfielder bore down on 
goal in the 56th minute and 
Pagliuca was at tUll stretch to 
tip over a Job drive seconds 
later. 

Cesare Maldini was on bis 
feet, screaming at his team to 
bold on to the ball, and he 
sent on Di Matteo for Deme- 
trio Albertinj in the 62nd 


minute in an effort to settle 
his side. 

Vieri then settled any Ital¬ 
ian nerves when he cut in 
from the right and chipped 
home in the 75th minute. He 
added his second in the 89th 
minute, taking advantage of 
defensive hesitancy to score 
from dose range. 

• Faustino Asprilla was on 
bis way home to Colombia 
last night after being thrown 


out of the World Cup squad 
for indiscipline. Even a plea 
for leniency from the coun¬ 
try’s president Ernesto 
Samper was not enough to 
save the temperamental 
striker who had broken a 
midnight curfew on Monday 
night after being substituted 
during the 1-0 Group G defeat 
by Romania. He had further 
angered hhis coach Herman 
Gomez by giving an interview 
to a Spanish radio journalist 
in which he said that certain 
players were being given pref¬ 
erential treatment — thought 
to be a reference to the 36- 
year-old Carlos Valderrama. 
The Colombian federation 
said the Parma player bad 
boarded a plane in Paris 
bound for Bogota via Miami. 

Federation president Al¬ 
varo Fina told reporters that 
he had given Gomez his full 
backing afier Asprilla criti¬ 
cised the coach's World Cup 
tactics on a Colombian radio 
programme on Tuesday. 
Speaking outside Colombia’s 
World Cup retreat near Lyon. 
Fina said; ‘This was the 
straw that broke the camel’s 
back." 
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me 3Com US- Robotics S6K 
Message Modem 




0 Operates at speeds of up to 56Kbps at new V .90 standard" 0 Remote retrieval of voice messages even when the PC is switched off. 0 Flash memory allows future upgrades. 0 Stores fax and 


voice messages even when PC is switched off. To find out more, visit our web site at wwwJaxnxa.uk/giurd ’Due to varying line conditions, the download speed you experience may be lower. 

More connected.' i 


Let technology work for you 
for a change. Not only does 
this modem store voice and fox 

messages, even when your 
computer's off, it also allows 
you to access your messages 
remotely. 
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